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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S RETURN AND THE GER- 
MAN-AMERICANS. 


HE German-American papers accord as hearty a reception to 
Admiral Dewey as those printed in English, but their ad- 
miration is for the man rather than the deed which brought him 
into prominence. The Staats-Zettung, New York (Sunday edi- 
tion) says: 


“The man’s countrymen, always prone to exaggerate, have 
received him as they received no one before. But what one hears 
and sees of his character supplements and corrects the sketch the 
newspapers have furnished of his character in a most pleasing 
manner. What he has doneand said since his arrival shows that 
he himself knows the exact value of his deeds, that he is aston- 
ished at the reception given him, and does not wish to be made 
too much of. This modesty reveals true greatness, and must win 
the hearts of all. The hour when he lands at his quiet Vermont 
home will seem more happy to this man of duty than the glare of 
the New York festivities.” 


The Staats-Zeztung hopes the New Yorkers did not fleece the 
strangers who visited the city beyond all endurance. ‘Our coun- 
try cousins,” says the paper, “have a way of revenging them- 
selves at the ballot-box.” The Chicago Staats-Zeztung, and in- 
deed all the German-American papers, fancy they know of greater 
men than Dewey in American history. “The exaggeration of 
the last days was such that actually some contemporaries printed 
in English did not like it,” says the paper. The Vodksd/att, 
Cincinnati, says: 

“The celebrations receive a curious light from the fact that the 
very first people who received the returning admiral are of such 
very different make. If a Croker had any say in the matter, a 
Dewey would have had no command. An influential politician 


would take his place, and the American navy would be no better 
than the Spanish. This lesson should be learned. ‘The honest 


administration which prevails in the navy must be introduced in 
other departments. If the American people celebrate Dewey's 
return in this spirit, the advantage will be theirs. If we honor 
again a returning hero, it is to be hoped that he will be received 
by better men.” 

The same paper thinks much of New York’s enthusiasm was 
“business enterprise.” The /reze Presse, Chicago, says: 

“Dewey's modesty is, no doubt, partly due to the fact that he 
judges his exploit from the standpoint of an expert. No one 
knows better than he that the antiquated Spanish ships which he 
destroyed in the bay of Manila were altogether unable to oppose 
his modern vessels to an appreciable extent. The entrance into 
the bay, indeed, was not without danger, but the Filipinos were 
then our allies, and from them he learned what mines and bat- 
teries were dangerous, and so he could avoid them. Dewey is 
an able, brave officer, and withal a man possessed of ordinary 
common sense. Should a more difficult task be demanded of 
him, he would no doubt succeed, but he evidently does not like 
being placed in the same category with men like Nelson until he 
has done a deed worthy of a Nelson.” 

Even the Socialist papers, like the New York Volks-Zettung, 
admit that Dewey is a man worthy of respect. But they protest 
against the “cult of heroes” in this case because the rebellion in 
Cuba was begun with American money in the interest of Ameri- 
can capitalists, betause tyranny, not freedom, follows in the foot- 
steps of the American wherever he goes. “ We acknowledge the 
justice of one war only, a war for absolute freedom, a war of 
conquest cloaked in national ‘patriotism,’ and serving only the 
meanest capitalist interests does not deserve our support,” says 
the Volks-Zeitung. The New Jersey Freze Zeitung, Newark, 
thinks it would be well if the Americans had as much tact as 
Major-General Hutton, of the Canadian militia, who refused to 
let his Highlanders participate in a celebration “of what he 
rightly considers a glorification of the victory over a power which 
is diplomatically on good terms with Great Britain.” The 
Wachter und Anzeiger, Cleveland, says: 


“The Leader says: ‘Why is Dewey received in such grand 
style? Simply because he won a decisive victory for the United 
States—a victory which ended Spain’s rule in the Orient and ele- 
vated the United States to the rank of a world power. . . . As 
commander of the American fleet he opened the policy of expan- 
sion.’ There you are! ... Dewey is féted because he inaugu- 
rated the policy of expansion, z.¢., imperialistic thieving. Not 
as champion of liberty, but as successful mercenary of bandittism 
is he received with all this row in the ‘imperialist’ metropolis. 
By the way, 7he Leader says ‘our Government was asked to 
solve these new questions.’ Who asked? Perhaps the word of 
Creation? The world in general would like to know. ” 

A feature of the New York celebrations most pleasing to the 
German-American editor was the reception accorded to Schley, 
whom they consider the real victor of Santiago. Sampson, who, 
they assert, neither discovered the Spanish fleet’s retreat nor de- 
stroyed it, and whose rank they think to be due to political in- 
trigue, is not popular among the German-Americans. Moreover, 
they are inclined to regard Schley’s treatment by the Administra- 
tion as a slight to themselves, and an attempt to glorify a man of 
English descent at the cost of a more meritorious German- 
American. The New York Morgen journal, the German edi- 
tion of The Journal, and which has an influence similar to that 
of the English edition, says: 


“The people have spoken. They have seen Schley and Samp- 
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son in the same parade, and they have treated the ‘pushful one’ 
as coolly as they deified the victor of Santiago. . . . Republican 
governments may be ungrateful, the sovereign people are not. 
. . » The people have shown unmistakably and forcibly that, 
despite all intrigue, despite all machinations of the Administra- 
tion, not the favorite and sycophant Sampson, but Schley is known 
to be the hero of Santiago—Schley, the only too modest descend- 
ant of a schoolmaster in the Palatinate.”—7ranslations made 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


OME comment has been aroused by the trip of the President 
and his Cabinet on what the opposition papers call a 
“stumping tour” through the Central and Northwestern States. 
The Democratic press had been commenting with some acerbity 
on the supposition that the President’s train would make frequent 
stops in Ohio, and that he would deliver a number of speeches to 
help the Ohio Republican campaign ; but the President, either to 
take the breeze out of his opponents’ sails or for some other rea- 
son, went through his home State almost in silence, beginning 
his series of speeches in Illinois. A picturesque feature of the 
trip was the meeting of President McKinley and Mr. Bryan at the 
unveiling of a soldiers’ monument in Canton, IIl., where Mr. 
Bryan sat on the platform while the President spoke, after which 
the two grasped hands warmly, and Mr. Bryan, by invitation, ad- 
dressed the same audience. 

The tenor of the speeches of the President and the members 
of his Cabinet has been that of rejoicing over present prosperity, 
and determination, as the President said at Quincy, IIl., “to up- 
hold at any cost the flag and the honor of the nation.” At Peoria, 
Ill., the President said: “I face to-day the defense of the flag. 
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That is what we do wherever and whenever that flag is assailed 
and with us war always stops when the assailants of our flag face 
Grant’s terms, ‘Unconditional surrender.’” Attorney-General 
Griggs said at Quincy, IIl., in reference to the Philippine prob- 
lem: “The answer that is to be made to those who ask what we 
are going to do about it is the plain and simple answer that was 
given in 1861—‘If any man attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spet”’” 

The New York Sum (Rep.) thinks that the hearty receptions 
accorded to the President’s speeches prove that there is a wide- 
spread approbation of his policy. The New York 7zmes (Ind.), 
which has approved the administration hitherto, thinks that “the 
speech-making is pitched in too high a key,” that the exhortation 
to ‘stand by the flag” and the feeling that we should “thank 
God” that the country is “safe” at every railroad station “is not 
dignified and is not sensible.” The New York Evening Post 
(Ind.) suggests that an appropriate motto for the private car of 
the Presidential party would be, “ We are out for the old flag and 
arenomination.” The Springfield Refudlican (Ind.), while ma- 
king no objection to “ Presidential stumping,” remarks that Presi- 
dent McKinley has indulged in it more than any of his predeces- 
sors, and fears that it may make the judicious grieve, and perhaps 
lose him some of their respect. The Philadelphia 77mes (Ind. 
Rep.) speaks of it as “the McKinley circus.” The Washington 
Star (Ind.) considers such a campaign tour perfectly proper, as 
the Administration is on trial and should have a chance to speak 
for itself. The Rochester Post-Express (Rep.) says: 

“These patriotic speeches have a special significance in connec- 
tion with the challenge that the Democrats of Ohio, Iowa, and 
elsewhere have issued. Wherever the followers of the latter have 


had the courage of their convictions, they have denounced the 
policy of the Government in the hope that they could thus secure 
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another lease of power. If they thought that the Administration 
or the Republican Party would be afraid to accept the challenge, 
they have only to read the speeches from which we have quoted. 
The issue is frankly made.” 





CHARGES OF CORRUPTION AT MANILA. 


RAVE and specific charges of corruption are brought against 
prominent administrative officers in the Philippines by Pri- 

vate Napoleon E. Guyot, of Company G, First Colorado volun- 
teer infantry, who was detailed at Manila for special duty in the 
office of the auditor of public accounts, and who has recently re- 
turned home after a two-months’ illness there. ‘The Springfield 
Republican publishes Mr. Guyot’s charges, together with similar 
charges made by Rev. Peter MacQueen, who has just returned 


from the Philippines. Zhe Republican is vigorously anti-expan- 


sionist, but it disclaims any partizan motive in publishing these 
charges. It says: 


“It is with no desire to embarrass the Government that the 
statements of these men are printed. If men apparently re- 
sponsible and sincere should come along with like charges against 
the integrity of the federal official service in New York or Boston 
or Havana, it would be a public duty to place them before the 
people and call theattention of the Government tothem. Manila 
is now governed by the United States, and when charges are 
made against the integrity of the administrative service there the 
duty of publicity is no less than it would be in other cases nearer 
home. Inasmuch as no experiment in governing distant depend- 
encies can possibly succeed without the most spotless purity of 
service by American officials, it is evident that if corruption ex- 
ists at Manila under American rule, the sooner it is stamped out 
the better.” 


Before making public Mr. Guyot’s charges, The Repudlican 
made some investigations as to his reputation for veracity in 
Pueblo, Colo., his home town, with the following result : 


“Mr. Guyot’s reputation for veracity is testified to by James W. 
Coulter, judge of Pueblo county; by Miles G. Saunders, district 
attorney, also of Pueblo, and by others. Mr. Guyot’s charges 
have been prepared for publication by Henry O. Morris, of 
Pueblo, whose character for honor and truthfulness is sustained 
by Messrs. Coulter and Saunders, and also by Pueblo business 
men.” 


Mr. Morris’s written account of Mr. Guyot’s charges proceeds 
as follows: 


“For some reason unknown to Mr. Guyot, Major Kilbourne 
was succeeded as auditor of public accounts [in Manila] by 
Lieut.-Col. Charles L. Potter, chief engineer officer of the Eighth 
Army Corps. The change occurred about November 5, 1808. 
This man Potter, Mr. Guyot says, is thoroughly dishonest and 
incompetent, and during the months of October, November, and 
December, 1898, while Mr. Guyot was connected with the office, 
its affairs were conducted in a manner well calculated to improve 
the financial condition of Lieutenant-Colonel Potter. 

“But it is in the department of Lieut. David L. Brainard, chief 
commissary, and Lieut.-Col. James W. Pope, chief quartermaster, 
that the greatest frauds were manipulated, while Lieut.-Col. 
Charles L. Potter must have had a complete understanding with 
his colleagues in crime, else he would never have passed the 
fraudulent bills, now approved by him and on file in Washington. 
Mr. Guyot relates that while in the office he repeatedly called the 
attention of Potter to the most glaring discrepancies in the ac- 
counts, but on being ‘called down’ by Potter he desisted. Such 
amass of falsification, duplicating of names on pay-rolls, over- 
charges for merchandise, etc., Mr. Guyot says he never before 
saw or dreamed of in all of his experience. 

“It is the English mercantile firms that profit most by Ameri- 
can occupation of the Philippines. The great English firm of 
Warner Barnes & Company seems to be the favorite of General 
Otis and Colonels Brainard and Pope. The commissary supplies 
purchased in Manila are paid for at rates of from 100 to 200 per 
cent. above the regular Manila prices. Mr. Guyot says that he 
recorded one bill for fancy groceries, and on checking it, with the 
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prices of the same articles in any store in Manila, figured out a 
net steal of $5,000. Quantities of high-class wines, groceries, and 
other articles were bought for the Spanish hospitals. Whether 
the sick and wounded Spanish prisoners ever received these Mr. 
Guyot is unable to say, but certainly such things were scarce in 
American hospitals. 

“Hundreds of tons of fresh beef lying in the refrigerators of 
ships in the bay, ostensibly the property of the United States, 
would be transferred by condemnation, or other methods, to the 
ownership of Warner Barnes & Company, to be repurchased in a 
day or two at an advanced price, and all this without the beef 
ever leaving the refrigerator ships. Flour was purchased at such 
a frightful price that Mr. Guyot called the attention of his chief 
to it, and the bills now on file, unless tampered with, show the 
extortion. Four ounces per day were taken from each soldier’s 
ration of fresh beef, and inferior rice substituted. A big profit 
for somebody was made by selling the beef to foreign firms, and 
paying double price for the rice. The men grew to despise the 
tice, but their protests were not strong enough to interfere with 
‘business.’ 

“Warner Barnes & Company had the contract to keep the Gov- 
ernment supplied with cascoes foraterm of months. The cas- 
coes are native boats about seventy feet long, and are used in 
taking goods from vessels to shore and vice versa. They are 
worked mostly by hand power, but sometimes they are towed. 
This same firm furnished crews, and, by presenting ‘fake’ bills, 
‘worked’ the Government out of thousands of dollars. One day 
a rudder on a cascoe was broken by the men working under con- 
tract with Warner Barnes & Company. This firm sent in a bill 
for $50, three times the value of the rudder, hitched to a bill of 
$650 for the time the cascoe lay idle. This bill was allowed by 
the office of the United States auditor of public accounts. The 
English firm, in fairness, should have paid the Government a 
penalty for not furnishing an extra cascoe. Mr. Guyot protested 
against this payment, but was snubbed for his pains, 

“One of the biggest steals perpetrated was committed shortly 
after August 12, 1898, when the siege was raised. A cargo of 
opium came into the-harbor, and the difference between the rev- 
enue paid to the Government and what should have been paid 
made a fortune for a few men in the custom-house, One under- 
strapper who did not get a fair ‘divvy’ gave this steal away. 
One official was removed and Lieut.-Col. George H. Colton took 
his place, while the steal was hushed up by order of General 
Otis. If the Government wishes to unearth this matter, it can 
easily be done, notwithstanding the lapse of a year. 

“Among the merchants the general understanding is that the 
revenue office under American rule is a greater den of thieves 
than under Spanish authority. As one merchant naively puts it, 
‘When the Spanish were here we only had to “fix” one official, 
now we have to go down the line from collector to office boy.’ 

“The archbishop of Manila came out the loser to the extent of 
several thousand sacks of rice, which ‘got lost’ between the 
church, where it was stored in old Manila, and where it was sold 
by the United States authorities. In this case the officers were 
generous, giving the archbishop about one half of his dues. 

“Ostensibly thirty cents a day per man is paid to each sick sol- 
dier; at least that is what is charged up against the people of the 
United States. But asa matter of fact, not a penny or its equiv- 
alent ever reaches the poor devils in the hospitals. Mr. Guyot 
was sick in the hospital for nearly two months, and discloses that 
had it not been for the fact that two of his old smelter friends, 
named Ropp and Englehardt, sent a box of canned food to him, 
he would have starved. The hospital at Malate, under the con- 
trol of Captain Keifer, is considered the worst in the lot. Every 
one there steals, from the captain down. The captain sells the 
luxuries furnished by the Government, and gives the sick and 
wounded soldiers hard tack and canned beef. The principal hos- 
pital, the ‘First reserve,’ is not so bad, but a fortune is being 
made there out of the extra 30 cents per day for each sick man. 

“The regular price paid for the use of caraboas, or buffalo 
teams, is $1.75 aday. Colonel Pope pays Warner Barnes & Com- 
pany $8 a day for every caraboa furnished by this firm on govern- 
ment work. A contract made with a man named Dr. M. Carmen 
to furnish water buffalo teams covered an immense field. It pro- 
vided for the payment to Carmen of $4 a day for buffalo teams, 
and for 80 cents a day for each Filipino or Chinese laborer fur- 
nished by Carmen. Under this contract, which paid double price 
in each case, Carmen must have made a fine profit, as hundreds 
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of teams and thousands of coolies have been employed for 
months.” 


Rev. Peter MacQueen, pastor of the Day Street Congregational 
Church of West Somerville, Mass., who was chaplain of a regi- 
ment in the Philippines and who has recently returned, has given 
out a statement which seems to corroborate Mr. Guyot’s charges. 
“The two views supplement each other,” says The Republican, 
“in a curious, even a remarkable, manner. One speaks from in- 
side knowledge, and the other from outside. Each of these wit- 
nesses has come forward independently of the other, and at about 
the same time.” Mr. MacQueen says in part: 


“The custom-house (at Manila) is a seething abomination and 
a scum. I always lost everything I had coming through it. 
Other men paid and got through. Itis run by military incom- 
petents. One chief ran it a few months, and then tried to start 
a bank. People say they are not honest. I know they are not 
polite. Military men and civilians said to me, ‘You dare not tell 
what you know when you get home.’ 

“There are Americans going into Manila who do not represent 
even the average class of American citizens, Take some of the 
civilians. ‘There isa Mr. Brown, whose name is Baranski, and a 
Mr. Carmen associated together in the American commercial 
company. I have it on the authority of Mr. Kaelin and Timothy 
W. Coakley of the Philippines-American Company that Carmen 
and Brown sell tomatoes for $7.50 per case, whereas the duty on 
tomatoes is $8 per case. Mr. Kaelin showed me some correspond- 
ence of the War Department in relation to the selling of provi- 
sions by the Commissary Department to civilians. One can see, 
of course, that this would ruin the grocery and provision trade 
among the civilian population of Manila; but that it is done very 
widely there is no manner of doubt. 

“It is said that Mr. Carmen came to Manila six months ago a 
penniless man, and that to-day he has a monopoly of the Nipa 
Thatch and the cascoes for transportation of the Pasig River. 
Mr. Brown is often seen with American officers, when these offi- 
cers are intoxicated, taking them totheir homes. I have watched 
him thus again and again; in other words, evidently influencing 
them in his interest. It is said that Mr. Brown has gone so far 
as to bribe those in charge of the United States tugs, which tow 
the cascoes of provisions from the transports to the wharves, and 
are not examined by the custom-house officials. It is said that 
some of these tugs tow into the side of the walled city cascoes 
from merchant ships, discharge their cargo, and never pay cus- 
toms. Mr. Brown is connected with the saloon business, and 
that is the business which flourishes best in Manila. Everybody 
tries to get a saloon; General Otis will not give a license to an 
ex-soldier. This is good as far as it goes, but it goes such a 
short way that it only irritates the ex-soldiers,...... 

“IT think the impression was growing among the Spaniards and 
Filipinos, as well as our own people in Manila, when I left, that 
some of the American civilians and soldiers could give the Span- 
iards cards and spades and beat them at the game of theft. 

“There is no use in any American citizen trying to get into 
Luzon just now to start a business, because, if he takes in his 
merchandise honestly through the custom-house, it would be 
impossible for him to make aliving. These things are not pleas- 
ant to say, but when your own countrymen all through the city 
laugh and sneer at such things, there must be some truth in 


them.” 

The New York 7rzdune published not long agoa letter bearing 
on the same subject from a naval officer whom The 7rzbune de- 
scribed as “one of the most intelligent and well-known naval offi- 
cers of high rank now on the Asiatic station.” This officer said 
that any one in the government employ who can give or procure 
for a steamer clearance papers to a closed port “can have any 
amount of money he chooses to ask”; for with such papers the 
steamer will simply be warned away from the port by our steam- 
ers, without them it would be confiscated or sunk. “For this 
reason,” says the officer, “clearances are exceedingly valuable. 
The temptations are, therefore, notorious. The Spaniards kept 
very few ports open, and trade with others represented personal 
emoluments. It was not a question merely of revenue to the 
state. Men are mortal, even if they are not Spaniards or 
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‘friendly natives,’ and unless the matter is handled quickly and 
sternly and an accounting called for, there will be an adminis- 
tration installed out here which in spots—and large spots—will 
be as scandalous as anything ever known to Spain. There are 
already ominous whispers of financial irregularities, but the cen- 
sor system is all-pervading. Washington should act promptly to 
prevent demoralization later.” 

The Boston Hera/d, after noticing some of the evidences of 
political corruption displayed in this country, says: 


“It was natural, with these tendencies existing, that the oppor- 
tunities afforded at Manila should not be neglected. Here are 
war operations several thousand miles from home, and with a 
helpless people to a great extent for the victims of fraud. . 
These charges are so extreme as to seem on their face incredible. 
Yet they are made by a man who had the best opportunities of 
knowing with regard to them, who had sustained previously to 
his enlistment an excellent character, and who is vouched for by 
the best citizens of his vicinage. . . . If a tithe of what is stated 
above is true, there is gross incompetency, in which rascality 
runs riot, and the appeal made to the Government by the army 
officer quoted can not have too early attention.” 





INSURANCE SURPLUS AND POLICY- 
HOLDERS. 


HE unanimous decision of the New York State court of ap- 
peals against Mr. Emil Greeff—whose suit against the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company was considered in these col- 
umns June 3—is of considerable interest to the large number of 
people holding endowment life-insurance policies. Unless fur- 
ther developments occur, the companies and not the policy-holders 
will continue to control the surpluses. According to this deci- 
sion, the policy-holder is entitled to a share of the surplus, but only 
such a share as the directors may decide. The decision says: 


“We think the principle which controls the disposition of sur- 
plus earnings of a stock corporation is applicable here. In these 
cases it has often been held that until dividends have been de- 
clared a stockholder had no right of action at law to recover any 
part of the fund applicable for that purpose. In a sense, all the 
funds in the possession of a mutual insurance company, over and 
above its immediate and present liabilities, may be regarded as 
surplus; yet it is not for that reason understood as belonging to 
or to be immediately distributed among the policy-holders, either 
by them or by the company. The word surplus, like the word 
liabilities, has a special meaning, which has arisen in this branch 
of the insurance business. Such surplus could be held by them 
not only for the protection of their policy-holders, but as an in- 
ducement to the public toinsure. In the absence of fraud all the 
acts of the officers are conclusive.” 


To which the New York Sua” makes this rejoinder : 


“Without disrepect to the decision of the court of appeals or 
suggesting in any way that it is not good law, it may be ques- 
tioned whether its analogy of a stockholder in a corporation toa 
policy-holder in a mutual insurance organization is a just one. 
The stockholder can sell his shares, receiving therefor a sum 
which represents a pro rata interest in the undivided and well- 
known profits of the concern. This is shown in the high market 
quotations of the stocks of many companies which have never 
made any distribution of profits whatever. The holder of an in- 
surance policy has no such recourse.” 


The New York Evening Post considers the decision in har- 
mony with the principles of justice : 


“The unanimous decision of the court of appeals ‘in favor of 
the Equitable,’ as some of the papers state it, is, in reality, in 
favor of all the assured but Greeff. The decision is not only in 
conformity to explicit law—it is in harmony with the principles of 
justice. ‘That permanence which is of prime importance in a cor- 
gy te issuing contracts that may run for a generation, would 

impossible if Greeff’s contention were sustained. If a life- 
insurance company were to distribute all its surplus, it would be- 
come insolvent in the first panic that caused shrinkage in the 
market value of assets. The policy-holders of the Equitable, and 
all other companies, who clearly comprehend the character of 
their contracts, will be gratified with this decision.” 
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THE ANGLO-VENEZUELAN AWARD. 


NGLAND'S victory over Venezuela—for as such the award 
is generally construed—finds the American press in a mood 
considerably different from the one exhibited in the closing days 
of 1895 and the early part of 1896. Where the editorial col- 
umns were then filled with extended discussions of the rival 
claims of England and Venezuela, generally reaching the conclu- 
sion that Venezuela’s claim was just, we now find the whole mat- 
ter dismissed with a few paragraphs. The opinion which finds 
widest expression does not concern itself with the justice of the 
award at all, but avers that the main feature of the case is the 
triumph for arbitration. The fact that of the 60,000 square miles 
claimed by Venezuela she gets only 100, and part of that marsh 
land, fails to arouse any of the indignation displayed three and a 
half years ago. 

The Washington Star thinks that even Venezuela has some 
reason to congratulate herself, because the boundary has now 
been fixed permanently, and there is no danger of further British 
encroachment. The Philadelphia Press thinks that the spectacle 
of England arbitrating under our compulsion is a salutary lesson 
for Europe. In the twenty years since we first asked England to 
arbitrate this boundary, says 7he Press, ‘“ European powers have 
acquired over 9,000,000 square miles by conquest; but in all this 
long course of red-handed acquisition, not a square mile has been 
seized in North or South America, simply and solely because over 
them was cast the shadow of the United States. But for this, 
other American countries would have shared the fate of Vene- 
zuela, unable to secure arbitration as toits full claims until the 
United States spoke.” The Boston 7ramnscrzpt hopes that this 
example of arbitration will not be lost upon the diplomats who 
are handling the complications which have arisen in Alaska and 
South Africa. ‘“ While matters in the latter part of the world 
have gone so far,” says The Transcripi, “that the prospect of 
arbitration is hopeless, the Alaskan boundary question remains 
to be settled, and the example of the successful Venezuelan arbi- 
tration ought to open the way plainly for England and the United 
States to follow.” It is not only a triumph for arbitration, says 
the St. Louis Glode- Democrat, but also for the Monrce doctrine, 
for ‘the most powerful nation of the Old World, in accepting the 
advice of the United States to submit the question to a disinter- 
ested tribunal, recognized a quasi-guardianship on the part of the 
United States over the rest of the coun- 
tries of this continent.” The New York 
Evening Post regards the award of most 
of the gold country to Great Britain as 
desirable in the interest of civilization. 
The Evening Post continues: 


“Those gold-mines, according to all 
accounts, can be worked at a profit only 
under a stable government. Not only 
must the government of the region 
where they are situated be that of a civ- 
ilized and enlightened country, but the 
approaches to it must be under like con- 
trol. At the time when the United 
States was in a spasm over this ques- 
tion, and when these gold-mines were 
figuring in the press as the prize for 
which Great Britain was chiefly con- 
tending, letters came from American 
miners there, saying that their interests 
and those of all the gold-producers de- 
pended on the continuation and con- 
firmation of British control; that if the 
region were turned over to Venezuela, 
their property would be exposed to 
depredation, spoliation, and confiscation, 
and that they might as well abandon the 
country at once. Considerations of this 
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sort had very little weight in the scale when we were deciding 
the boundary question for all the parties concerned, but we have 
Judge Brewer’s word for it (if the interview is correct), that ‘the 
present insurrection in Venezuela and the consequent feeling 
of instability weighed to a certain extent in the balance.’ We 
should hope so.” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e takes a similar view, saying that “ British 
possession is better than Venezuelan possession for soil or men. 
. . . Frequent revolutions attest the instability and wellnigh the 
barbarism of Venezuelan institutions and make any people there, 
decreed to be under British control, proper subjects for the con- 
gratulation of mankind.” 


The Baltimore Sum gives the following summary and explana- 
tion of the award: 


“The decision of the Anglo-Venezuelan Boundary Arbitration 
Commission makes little change of frontiers, confirming for the 
most part the line between British Guiana and Venezuela shown 
in maps for fifty years past. Approximately the line sketched by 
Schomburgk in 1844 is recognized, thus leaving the British and 
the Venezuelans virtually undisturbed in their respective settle- 
ments. Venezuela claimed all territory east of the river Orinoco, 
up to the river Essequibo, or some 60,000 square miles of the 
territory included in British Guiana as chartered by Schomburgk. 
The arbitrators do not award her this, but give her about one 
fourth of the coast-line claimed by her, and in the interior about 
100 square miles south of the river Cuyuni. The British claimed 
the whole coast-line between the Essequibo and the Orinoco rivers, 
as far as Point Barima. Under the award they lose, as already 
stated, about one fourth of the coast. The dividing line leaves 
the coast at Point Playa, on the Waini River, some miles east of 
Point Barima. Thence it extends to the Amakuru River and 
Imataka Mountains, following the natural boundaries chosen by 
Schomburgk, to the Acarabisi and Cuyuni rivers. The country 
watered by the Cuyuni has been the principal bone of contention, 
since gold is abundantly distributed in that region. Here the 
arbitrators have to some extent effected a compromise, giving to 
Venezuela a narrow strip of territory south of the river, whereas 
the British contention would have least confined her to the north 
bank. The British get the Schomburgk line along the north 
bank of the Cuyuni as far asits confluence with the river Vanamu. 
Here the boundary is made to cross to the south side of the 
Cuyuni to Mount Roraima, while the Schomburgk line continued 
along the north bank of the Cuyunito Mount Roraima. All the 
rest of the boundary of British Guiana, on the western and south- 
ern sides, is left by the arbitrators as Schomburgk marked it. 
As respects the gold-mines, their possession is not materially 
affected. Venezuela retains the numerous gold-fields she has 
been working for years past, and the British retain theirs.” 





CAPT. A. H. MCCORMICK, 
Promoted to Rear-Admiral. 
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THE GERMANS AND THE AMERICANS. 


po HUGO MUNSTERBERG, who came from Germany 

a few years ago to become a member of the faculty of Har- 
vard University, thinks that a deplorable state of misunderstand- 
ing exists between two of the best peoples on earth—the Germans 
and the Americans—and that it might all be removed if we could 
be brought to know each other better. The existing state of 
mind in the two lands, he tells us (in Zhe Atlantic Monthly), 
is dangerous to the world’s peace, for in international, like 
personal, relations the object of a quarrel is insignificant and 
the mental attitude everything. “If Americans and Germans 
like each other,” he says, “the whole of China will be too small 
to cause a conflict; but if there is antipathy between them, the 
tiniest rock in the ocean may suffice to bring on a war which shall 
set the globe ablaze.” Germany and the United States are com- 
ing into the same paths in learning, art, commerce, and world- 
politics, and the importance cf mutual good-feeling in their 
rivalry is becoming moreapparent every year. What is the cause 
of the present mutual dislike? Professor Miinsterberg says: 


“They do not like each other because they do not regard each 
other as gentlemen: the American thinks the German servile and 
reactionary, narrow-minded, and narrow-hearted; the German 
thinks the American greedy and vulgar, brutal and corrupt. As 
long as the people feel like that, all the diplomacy of the two 
governments can merely apply plasters to the wounds, but can 
never thoroughly heal them. Only one course is open for an 
organic improvement: the two nations must learn to understand 
each other and to feel the inner accord of their real natures, or at 
least to overcome hostile prejudices.” 


Professor Miinsterberg then gives us a picture of the “ Dutch- 
man ”—according to tlie American idea—as follows: 


“The habits of this Prussian sauerkraut eater are well known. 
He goes shabbily dressed, never takes a bath, drinks beer at his 
breakfast, plays skat, smokes a long pipe, wears spectacles, reads 
books from dirty loan libraries, is rude to the lower classes and 
slavishly servile to the higher, is innocent of the slightest attempt 
at good form im society; considering it as his object in life to 
obey the policeman, to fill blanks with bureaucratic red tape, and 
to get atitle in front of his name. Most of this genus fill their 
time with training parade step in the barrack courts; the others 
either make bad lyrical poems, or live immoral lives, or sit in 
prison on account of daring to say a free word in politics. But 
their chief characteristic comes out in their relations to women 
and to the government.- With calculating cruelty, they force 
women to remain uneducated and without rights; in marriage 
they treat them like silly playthings or servant-girls; a woman 
with intellectual or esthetic interests is, like everything which 
suggests progress, a horortotheir minds. And lastly, their gov- 
ernment: it is hard to understand why, but it is a fact that they 
insist on living without any constitution, under an absolute auto- 
crat, and it is their chief pride that their monarch is an irrespon- 
sible busybody, whose chief aim is to bother his patient subjects.” 


The German idea of the Yankee is not more flattering : 


“In the German language the adjective ‘American’ is usually 
connected with but three things. The Germans speak of Ameri- 
can stoves, and mean a kind of stove which I have never seen in 
this country ; they speak of American duels, and mean an absurd 
sort of duel which was certainly never fought on this continent; 
and finally, they speak of American humbug, and mean by it 
that kind of humbug which flourishes in Berlin just asin Chicago. 
But the American man is of course very well known. He is a 
haggard creature, with vulgar tastes and brutal manners, who 
drinks whisky and chews tobacco, spits, fights, puts his feet on 
the table, and habitually rushes along in wild haste, absorbed by 
a greedy desire for the dollarsof his neighbors. Hedoes not care 
for education or art, for the public welfare or for justice, except 
so far as they mean money tohim. Corrupt from top to toe, he 
buys legislation and courts and government; and when he wants 
fun, he lynches innocent negroes on Madison Square in New 
York, or in the Boston. Public Garden. He has his family home 
usually in a sky-scraper of twenty-four stories; his business is 
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founded on misleading advertisements; his newspapers are filled 


with accounts of murders, and his churches swarm with hypo- 
crites.” 


As a result of these ridiculous conceptions, 


“when an English cable agency sends news to Germany that the 
Americans have fallen upon the poor Cubans to fill the pockets of 
Senators, and are killing in the Philippines mostly women and 
children, and sends news to America that the Germans slyly in- 
terfere with the navy in Manila, or sell arms to the Filipinos, or 
stir up the Samoans, is it surprising that the worst finds the read- 
iest belief, and that public opinion in both countries cries, ‘How 
dare they, the rascals!’ ” 


One might at first suppose that the immense amount of modern 
travel would dissipate these prejudices; but the fact remains that 
it does not, and Professor Miinsterberg, who is a psychologist, 
explains the failure by the law of the human mind that we usu- 
ally see whatever we expect to see, so that the American traveler 
leaves Germany with all the absurd prejudices he carried there. 
The traveler himself, too, remains unobserved if he is an ordinary 
American; “but when a puffed-up parvenu from the West comes 
along, with noisy manners, he is observed, and he alone, tho one 
among scores, is then ‘the American.’” Both parties, in short, 
mistake the extraordinary for the ordinary, and let the usual go 
unheeded. 


As for the Germans who visit America, the rare tourist sees too 
little on his flying trip to form any adequate idea of our character, 
while the German who comes here to live is out of touch with the 
English-speaking population : 


“He feels socially in the background; he is the ‘Dutchman,’ 
who, through his bad English, through his habits and manners, 
through his tastes and pleasures, is different from the majority, 
and therefore set apart asacitizen of second rank—if not slighted, 
at least kept in social isolation. On the side of the German, the 
result of this situation is an entire ignorance of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can life: he may go his way here for thirty years without ever 
breaking bread at the table of any one outside of the German 
circle; he may even have become rich, and yet he is not quite in 
the social current.” 


So, altho New York and Chicago each has more Germans than 
any German city except Berlin, we do not understand them, and 
they do not understand us. 

What has hurt us most in European eyes is the Mea that we 
are materialistic and commercial, to the exclusion of everything 
higher and nobler: 


“The belief that Americans have no spark of idealism in their 
souls has done more harm to the relations of continental nations 
with the United States than any protective tariff or any commer- 
cial competition; it has surrounded every act of America with a 
fringe of selfishness and meanness by which even the most harm- 
less action becomes repugnant to sound feelings, and by which 
the most guileless man is made a prey to the newspapers of 
Europe. Granted that an American action can never have ideal- 
istic motives, it is not difficult to distort daily occurrences and 
historical events so that everything appears disgusting to a coun- 
try which believes itself to have a prior claim upon every sort of 
idealistic feeling, and this emotion of the crowd then becomes the 
spring of political reactions. I think this attitude is utterly 
groundless. More than that, I think the true American is an 
idealist through and through.” 


Professor Miinsterberg grants that in our domestic politics, 
when economic and commercial questions are at issue, the 
American character does not display its ideal side. But in poli- 
tics in the larger sense, we show our idealism unmistakably : 


“Wherever such and similar factors are eliminated, the Ameri- 
can in politics proves himself the purest idealist, the best men 
come to the front, the most sentimental motives dominate, and 
almost no one dares to damage his cause by appealing to selfish 
instincts. Recent events have once more proved that beyond 
question. Whatever the Senators and sugar men may have 
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thought about it, the people wanted the Cuban war for senti- 
mental reasons; and if the uninformed continental papers main- 
tain that the desire for war had merely selfish reasons, they falsify 
history. Is not the whole debate over expansion carried on with 
highly idealistic arguments on both sides? Did not even the 
Anglo-American alliance get hold of the nation when the masses 
found an idealistic halo for it, discovering that those Englishmen 
whom they wanted to fight two years before were of the same 
blood and the same traditions as themselves? It is not entirely 
sentimental to use Washington’s Farewell Address to-day as a 
living argumient with which to determine practical questions? 
Even the most natural selfish and practical instinct can be over- 
come, with the typical American, by a catchy sentimental argu- 
ment.” 


Private life in America, too, reveals the same high quality : 


“This high spirit of the individual in politics repeats itself much 
more plainly in private life, where helpfulness and honesty seem 
to me the most essential characteristics of the American. Help- 
fulness shows itself in charity, in hospitality, in projects for edu- 
cation or for public improvements, or in the most trivial services 
of daily life; while silent confidence in the honesty of one’s 
fellow men controls practical relations here in a way which is not 
known in cautious Europe, and could not have been developed if 
that confidence were not justified. Add to it the American’s 
gratefulness and generosity, his humor and his fairness; consider 
the vividness of his religious emotion, his interest in religious 
and metaphysical speculation, his eagerness always to realize the 
best results of science, and the purity of the relations of the sexes ; 
in short, look around everywhere without prejudice, and you can 
not doubt that behind the terrifying mask of the selfish realist 
breathes the idealist who is controlled by a belief in ethical 
values.” 


Many Americans have “the settled opinion that the Germans, 
the poor, suffering subjects of Emperor William, have no liberty.” 
As to the truth of this view, Professor Miinsterberg remarks: 


““Moreover, if I consider the outer forms of life, I do not hesi- 
tate to maintain that Germany is even in that respect freer than 
the United States. Theright to insult the President, to cross the 
railroad tracks where it is dangerous, and to ignore the law if a 
great trust stands behind one, is not freedom, but lack of social 
development, the survival of a lower civilization, a pseudo-free- 
dom whose symptoms, fortunately, are disappearing from year to 
year in this country, also. Freedom is nof absence of limita- 
tions, not licentiousness: freedom and duty are never in opposi- 
tion, but demand each other. The social intercourse of the well- 
mannered is not less free than that of ill-bred men, tho they obey 
many more rules, and the expression of thought is not less free 
when we obey the laws of good language: no, it is freer than the 
expression of those who speak slang. That people is freest whose 
forms of life secure the fullest possible development of each indi- 
vidual, and only the highest differentiation of social prescriptions 
can bring such true freedom, not the liberty of the primeval forest. 
Germans live under more complicated and systematized rules 
than Americans, and for this very reason they have greater free- 
dom than is possible in the less restrained rush of American life.” 


The German Emperor is so far from being an autocrat that he 
has less real power than our own rulers. 


“Those, however, who maintain that the Emperor is an auto- 
crat do not understand how closely the German monarchy, not 
only through the constitutional and parliamentary limitations 
imposed upon it, but still more in its inner forces, is identical 
with the national will. I do not care to discuss here whether the 
Spanish war was necessary, whether the annexation of the Philip- 
pines was desirable, or whether Alger was a good Minister; I 
know only that the German Emperor would not have been able to 
Tetain a minister for a year against unanimous public opinion, or 
to make war and to create colonies when but a short time before 
the public soul had revolted against the idea of war and aggres- 
Sive annexation. A President with such vast powers, parties in 
the grasp of bosses, city administrations under the whip of spoils- 
men, the economic world under ‘the tyranny of trusts, and all 
together under the autocracy of yellow-press editors—no, I love 
and admire America, but Germany really seems to me freer.” 
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So much for mistaken ideas on both sides of the water. How 
are they to be remedied? Professor Miinsterberg finds that the 
corrective force is already at work in both nations, in their poli- 
cies of expansion : 


“Germany must become more democratic, and America more 
aristocratic. It is, to be sure, not democracy after Bebel’s pre- 
scriptions, nor aristocracy after Astor’s ideas, that is required; 
we need the democracy which makes every man ethically re- 
sponsible for himself, and the aristocracy which considers the 
individual as existing, not for himself, but only in his relation 
to those public institutions in which the duties and ideals of the 
nation are centralized. Time will bring the change to both 
countries, and it is interesting to observe the numerous symptoms 
which indicate that this reciprocal movement toward aristocratic 
development here, and toward democratic strengthening there, 
will be brought about in both countries most directly by the same 
political means, the policy of expansion. The colonial trans- 
marine development of the German empire is taking away that 
narrowness of its citizens which too much depressed the spirit of 
individual initiative; it is widening the horizon, and giving to 
the individual that increased self-respect which is the noblest 
endowment of democracy, and which will secure the safest basis 
to the national monarchy. The expansion policy of America, on 
the other hand, must reinforce the spirit of public responsibility, 
must give through its international consequences an absolutely 
new position to the government and to military life and diplo- 
macy, must stimulate new energies in public service, and so 
create an aristocratic spirit which may in time bring to us a na- 
tional art and poetry and science and philosophy, and thus weave 
the golden thread of greatness into a glorious democracy. 

“Whether it takes the short cut through expansion or chooses a 
longer way, in any case time will bring about the change in Ger- 
many as well as in America; but those who know both countries 
can not fail to see how much this movement would be reinforced, 
and how much energy would be saved in the process, if the two 
nations were to influence each other more directly and learn from 
each other more willingly. They feel it, therefore, their profound 
duty to help remove the foolish, narrow-minded prejudices on 
both sides of the ocean, and with them the mood that occasions 
petty quarrels and unnecessary friction.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT is not so much the Transvaal as the Transvaalues in which England is 
interested.—7he Boston Transcript. 


THE Boers made their first mistake by settling territory that the British 
might want some day.—7%e Detroit News. 


So long as the Filipinos do not capture Manila General Otis sees no 
reason to lose hope.—7%e Chicago Record. 


HEREAFTER it is probable that youthful republics will hesitate before 
encouraging English immigration.—7%e Detroit News. 


IF General Otis keeps on making blunders his return home will be hailed 
with almost as loud acclaim as Dewey’'s.— The St. Paul Globe. 


COLONEL BRYAN is willing to admit that if he had been in Dewey’s place 
he could not have done any better.—7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


A GREAT many persons are claiming the credit of having discovered 
Dewey, but Montojo is entitled to part of the honor.—7he Chicago Record. 


DON’T buy any canes made from the log of the O/ymfia unless accom- 
panied by Dewey’s signature certifying they are genuine.—7he New York 
World. 


BACON : “I see they say Dewey descended from some of the old English 
king's.” Egbert: ‘‘ Well, he seems to have worked up again, all right.’’-- 
The Yonkers Statesman. 


CHANCE FOR ATKINSON.—The Filipinos are greatly in need of provisions. 
Edward Atkinson should send over a cargo of his pamphlets telling how to 
live on 15 cents a week and an oil-stove.—7he Aansas City Journal. 


POLITICAL REPARTEE.—An imperialistic editor in the aristocracy ridden 
East sneeringly suggests Bryan and Aguinaldo as the Democratic candi- 
dates for the Presidency. That’s all right, and what’s the matter with 
McKinley and the sultan of Sulu for the opposing team in the race ?—7he 
Wilcox ( Nebr.) Herald. 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY in his article in one of the current magazines may be 
forgiven for telling the story about Gen. Zachary Taylor and the battle of 
Buena Vista. After hearing what every one else had said or written about 
the battle the general came to the conclusion that he wasn’t there. Schley 
feels himself to be in something of the same fix.—Sprinofield Republican. 



































































LETTERS AND ART. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


PPARENTLY a special alcove in the public libraries will 
soon have to be reserved for books and articles relating to 
Admiral Dewey. Among the gifts which he received upon his 
return to America was an enormous volume, under which several 
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QUADRIGA OF VICTORY ON DEWEY ARCH, 


men might well stagger, filled with articles about himself, clipped 
from the journals; and it is probable that not one tenth of all that 
has been printed is included in this book. 

Besides the special Dewey number of J7/cClure’s for October 
and articles in most of the other magazines, a number of volumes 
upon the admiral have just appeared or are announced for publi- 
cation shortly. Among the former are Rossiter Johnson’s “The 
Hero of Manila,” John Barrett’s “Admiral George Dewey,” and 
Frederick Palmer's “George Dewey, Admiral.” ‘There is, how- 
ever, likely to be much embarrass- 
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book as this was no child’s play. After the preliminaries as to the 
size of the pages and the general appearance of the volume had 
been agreed upon, I began work by entering into correspondence 
with all of the newspapers throughout the United States, asking 
them to forward any pet cartoon or sentiment expressed in their 
paper regarding Admiral Dewey. ‘The response was a very cor- 
dial one, not only from the editors but from authors and artists. 
Victor Herbert sent the original score of ‘The Fight Is Made and 
Won,’ which was dedicated to Dewey; McClure sent an entire 
page of artist-proof illustrations of one of Oscar King’s Manila 
stories; Margherita Arelina Hamm contributed her ‘Hymn to 
Dewey,’ and the closing chapter of her ‘Life of Dewey,’ with 
which the volume ends. 

“A description cf the appearance and size of the book will be 
interesting. The book has 4oo pages, 22x26% inches. This 
makes a total of 147 inches to the page, or 58, 800 running inches 
of reading matter, equal to 50 entire issues of the New York Sun. 
Above each of the 10,000 clippings is engrossed the name and 
date of the paper from which the item was taken. The front 
page is elaborately engrossed with a suitable inscription. Be- 
neath this are the signatures of the members of the Maritime Ex 
change who present the book. The volume is bound in silver, 
in the right-hand upper corner of the cover being a handsome 
design representing the entrance of Dewey's fleet to Manila Bay. 
Surrounding the picture is a design made up of the palm-trees 
and cane-brakes of the Philippine Islands, surmounted by the 
Goddess of War. The lower right-hand corner depicts the victo 
rious squadron entering New York harbor with the Goddess of 
Peace hovering above. ‘The book rests on a solid oak table, the 
legs of which are hand-carved American eagles. The ends are 
ornamented with the prow of the O/ymfza and the United States 
coat-of-arms. 

“The table 1s so arranged that the top swings around and drops 
the center to permit of the book being opened with ease, as it is 
entirely too heavy to be handled in any other way. The book, 
exclusive cf the table, weighs about one hundred and fifty 
pounds.” 


One of the finest tributes that art has ever offered toa returning 





ment as to choice of titles. As a 
writer has recently remarked, the 
three books just mentioned appar- 
ently exhaust the list of possible 
variations ; yet the book-makers still 
have “Our George,” “ Cousin George, 
the Diplomat,” and “George, the 
Terror of the Spaniards.” 

The following account of ‘The 
Dewey Scrap-Book” was given in ad- 
vance of presentation by Mrs. Frank 
A. Burrelle, the compiler of the work, 
in the Florida 7imes-Union and 
Citizen (September 24) : 


“The finished book, which is now 
being bound in solid silver ready for 
the presentation, weighs 150 pounds, 
contains upward of 10.000 clippings, 
and has extracts from almost every 
newspaper in the country. 

“Perhaps the most important page 
contains facsimiles of the famous 
autograph letters written by all of 
the leading members of President 
McKinley’s Cabinet, in which statec- 
men of high office, fcr the first time 
in journalistic annals, consented to 
write and sign their views at the request of and for publication in 
a number of leading papers, whose proprietors and editors, acting 
in concert, presented the original letters to Admiral Dewey. As 
these letters attracted national attention, and were one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, newspaper triumphs in the matter of 
recording the sentiments of the nation’s foremost men, the news- 
papers containing them found a conspicuous place in the album. 
“As may well be imagined, the work of compiling such a scrap- 











GENERAL VIEW OF ARCH, 


hero is the lofty and dazzling white arch erected in New Y: 
Credit for the conception and general design of this noble wor 
which all lovers of the beautiful hope will be made a perman: 
possession of the city—is largely due to Mr. Charles R. La: 
vice-president of the Architectural League of New York. M1: 

Q. A. Ward, Mr. Philip Martiny, Mr. Daniel C. French, }: 
Charles H. Niehaus, and Mr. Karl Bitter are the designers of tue 
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five most striking groups of figures, and most of the leading 
sculptors of the city are also represented by strikingly fine work 
on the arch or columns. An art critic in the New York Sun 
(September 28) says of this achievement: 


“The city may well feel proud of it. It is fine in every respect. 
It fulfils its purpose as a decorative creation, and it could not have 
been erected, considering all the conditions, in any other place 
than in the town where it stands. While shortness of time for 
execution is one of the evil conditions that confronts American 
artists in almost all the commissions they are called upon to fill, 
the brief space of time which has elapsed since it was decided to 
build this arch and the date when it is finished will no doubt ex- 
cite admiration on the part of our hurry-loving people. But the 
arch is a temporary decorative structure. It was not designed as 
a permanent monument, and whereas, had this been the case, a 
dozen compromises with accepted artistic canons would have been 
impossible, it has here been fitting to make them in the efforts to 
make the arch fit in with certain incongruous surroundings and 
form a center of decoration in a general plan circumscribed in its 
scope by numerous unremovable difficulties. 

“The arch symbolizes Naval Victory, and is intended in all its 
attributes, in its groups and portrait statues, to be representative 
of the power and fame of the United States as a nation that has 
won honor on the seas. Its design is based on the arch of Titus 
at Rome, one of the most beautiful of all existing monuments of 
triumph, and resembles the Arc de Triomphe at Paris in the im- 
portant feature of having its piers pierced by arches opening 
through from side to side. It may be said that there is not a sin- 
gle instance where any of the sculptors have failed to reach, in 
the less important features, the high average set by the principal 
groups. Looked at from near-by, where details may be carefully 
studied, the excellence of all the work is simply amazing. Con- 
sidering that two months ago the Dewey arch existed only in 
imagination, its actual presence to-day in Madison Square, com- 
plete, imposing, and beautiful, is an achievement for which the 
designer and sculptors deserve high praise and honor from our 
citizens, and the city itself should congratulate itself in the 
thought that nothing of the kind more noteworthy and so admir- 
able has ever been given to it before.” 





EDWIN MARKHAM WITH A HO 


R. EDWIN MARKHAM recently paid a visit to the Roy- 
croft Shop, where Mr. Elbert Hubbard, “the sage of East 
Aurora, N. Y.,” holds court, and where the Roycroft books and 
other objects of art are made. Mr. Markham has of late been 
so often accused of being a maligner of the hoe and of the man 
who uses it that we rejoice with Fra Albertus in his discovery 
that the poet is himself nostranger to that implement. The sage 
thus tells the tale (in The PAzlistine, October) : 


“When Mr. Markham arrived at the shop, Saint Gerome, 
Sammy the Artist, Ali Baba & I were just starting for the potato- 
field, each armed with a hoe. Mr. Markham lafft heartily at our 
appearance and thought it wasa planned reception; but it wasn’t, 
it was all purely accidental. 

“TI sent one of the boys to the barn to find another hoe. Mr. 
Markham did not shy, & when he was provided we started away. 
We reacht the field, and hoed. 

“Mr. Markham is nostranger toa hoe. He is hearty, bronzed, 
and his white hair and beard quite belie his strong fizeek and 
boyish spirit. As we hoed we discussed the ‘hoe-man.’ Proba- 
bly I know more clearly than Mr. Markham does, himself, just 
what he had in view when he wrote ‘The Man with the Hoe.’ 

“So I explained to Mr. Markham what he meant. He was 
grateful. 

“The trouble with the hoe-man is too much hoe—it is hoe-con- 
gestion, 

“The hoe is all right, and all men should hoe. 

“Tf all men hoed a little, no man would have to hoe all thc 
time. 

“To hoe all the time slants the brow. 

“To never hoe tends to hydrocefalus & nervous prostration. 

“Many men never hoe, because, they say, ‘I don’t have to.’ 
lt is a fool’s answer. 
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“Then very many men are not allowed to hoe—the land is 
needed for game preserves. And in a country called Italy, where 
the true type of hoe-man is found most abundantly, there is an 
army of two hundred & fifty thousand fighting men who have to 
be fed with the things the hoe-man digs out of the ground. 

“Wherever there are many soldiers there are also many hoe- 
men. 

“Some one must hoe. 

“All food and all wealth are hoed out of the ground. 

“If you never hoe, and yet eat, you are slanting the forehead 
of the hoe-man and adding to that stolid look of God-forsaken 
hopelessness. If you help the hoe-man hoe, he will then have 
time to think, and gradually the shape of his head will change, 
his eye will brighten, the coarse mouth will become expressive, 
and at times he will take his dumb gaze from the earth and look 
up at the stars. 

“Let us all hoe—a little.” 





THE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK. 


HE opening theatrical season in New York appears full of 
the promise of an uncommonly interesting, fresh, and 
varied series of entertainments of the popular order. It is true 
that in the more seriously interesting classic drama there is an 
eclipse, partial if not complete, which promises to continue for 
some time. One of the few openings in the clouds hovering over 
the legitimate drama is the contemplated production of five plays, 
selected from the works of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann, and Sudermann, under the direction of Mr. John 
Blair. The dramatic outlook for the season is thus summed up 
by an editorial writer in the New York Evening Post (Septem- 
ber 23) : 


“The situation can be defined most clearly by a rapid enumera- 
tion of the chief new attractions in the theatrical bill of fare. 
First on the list, by virtue of seniority and past achievement, 
comes Sir Henry Irving, but this time he will appeal to the poy u- 
lar rather than the cultivated taste, by putting his main relia: ce 
upon Sardou's pseudo -historical romantic melodrama, ‘ Robes- 
pierre.’ Therepresentation, however, iscertain to be noteworthy 
as an illustration of enlightened stage management, and ad- 
mittedly enables him to display in vivid fashion his unrivaled 
power as an interpreter of conflicting emotions and the terrors of 
remorse. He will be accompanied, of course, by Ellen Terry, 
an actress whose personal charm is still preeminent. The Ken- 
dals are to be seen in their latest success, ‘The Elder Miss Blos- 
som,’ a performance which has been praised very warmly by 
some judicious critics, and, possibly, in two new plays, which 
have not yet been specified. Later on, at some undetermined 
date, Eleanora Duse, the greatest of living actresses, is expected 
to appear, but the details of this important engagement remain 
to be settled. The return of Mme. Bernhardt, altho uncertain, 
is among the possibilities. Should she make up her mind to cross 
the Atlantic, she, presumably, will present her ‘Hamlet,’ which 
assuredly will be curious, if not edifying. Mme. Modjeska is also 
likely to visit New York with a new play. 

“Owing to the postponement of Mr. John Hare’s visit with 
‘The Gay Lord Quex,’ we shal] have nothing new from Mr. 
Pinero, but Mr. Grundy, one of the brightest, if also one of the 
most unequal of English dramatists, will be represented by a 
new piece in which Annie Russell will play the heroine, by ‘The 
Degenerates,’ which is prospering in London in spite of much 
unfavorable press comment, and by ‘A Debt of Honor.’ H. V. 
Esmond, who has done some clever and delicate work, is to send 
‘My Lady’s Lord,’ which has not been tried, we believe, and 
‘Brother Officers,’ which has enjoyed some measure of success in 
England. ‘Two Kindsof Women’ and ‘Peg Woffington’ are the 
contributions of J. M. Barrie, whose name justifies pleasurable 
expectations, and a new piece by Messrs. Parker and Carson, the 
authors of ‘Rosemary,’ also will be awaited with interest. Then 
there are to be dramas by Stanley Weyman, who already has won 
his spurs, and Eden Philpotts. One of the earliest productions 
here will be Mr. Zangwill’s dramatization of ‘The Children of the 
Ghetto,’ which is sure of public attention, and, a little later on, 
Miss Nethersole will offer a version of Daudet’s ‘Sapho.’ A 
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play by Riohepin and a farce by Bisson should also be mentioned 
among the chief novelties on the foreign list. Mere trivialities 
need not be taken into account.” 


Among the distinctively American plays, we also have “ Peter 
Stuyvesant,” by Bronson Howard and Brander Matthews, and 
are shortly to have “Sag Harbor,” in which Mr. James A. Herne 
finds a new field for local studies. Besides Miss Marlowe in 
“Barbara Frietchie,” we are promised an adaptation of “ David 
Harum,” which will surely attract its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands if it possesses an iota of the merit of the book. We have 
recently mentioned the promised dramatization of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s “Ben Hur” among the list of special literary dramati- 
zation, for the coming season (see THE Literary Dicgst, Sep- 
tember 30). 

In spite of these native products, the vast preponderance of 
plays on the boards for this year will continue to be of foreign 
origin. It is a rather humiliating fact that the American theater 
is still substantially an annex of the European stage. In this 
connection The Evening Post says: 


“It is worthy of note that we are becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon the English stage for leading players, except per- 
haps in low comedy, for the simple reason, often pointed out in 
this journal, that we no longer have the training-schools formerly 
provided by the old system of stock companies. Some of these 
still exist in England, altho in a modified form, both in London 
and the provinces, and occasionally turn out qualified ‘actors, 
capable of actual impersonation. Few such men or women are 
available here. Our managers, most of whom have the vaguest 
notions of the art of acting, select leading men mainly on account 
of their pleasing presence or manners, without much reference to 
their ability, and permit them to reproduce themselves indefi- 
nitely. The consequence is that there is no American actor or 
actress to-day, of anything like first-class standing, who does not 
belong to an older generation. 

“To this pass have we been brought by the combination sys- 
tem, which has smothered healthy competition at home, shut the 
stage-door in the face of the American dramatist, paralyzed the 
development of the American actor, and rendered us almost 
wholly dependent upon foreign playwrights and players. The 
only consolation left to us is that the drama has had a sort of re- 
vival across the Atlantic, and that we get the benefit of it at second 
hand.” 





HOW ONE WOMAN LOVED. 


ME. ve STAEL’S fame has somewhat overshadowed that 

of her mother, Mme. Necker; but one may search far and 

wide in the world’s literature to find love-letters equal to those 

which Mme. Necker wrote. And these letters do not cease at the 

point at which most of the imaginary dramas of love cease—at 

marriage. Mme. Necker’s absorbing passion for her husband 

continued to the end of life, despite her brilliant career as a 

leader of Parisian society. In The Nineteenth Century (August), 

Marcia C. Maxwell reproduces the story of Mme. Necker’s life 
together with a number of her letters. 

Mme. Necker’s, or rather Suzanne Curchod’s, first love affair 
was with young Gibbon, the English historian, who, on his re- 
turn from France to England, broke off the engagement, for the 
ostensible reason that his father objected. His letter announcing 
this fact elicited from her the following heart-cry : 


“*Monsieur,—I blush at the step I am taking; I should wish to 
hide it from you, as I should wish to hide it from myself. Is it 
possible, O God! that an innocent heart should abase itself to 
this point? What ahumiliation! ... I owe this effort to my 
peace of mind; if I lose the occasion which presents itself there is 
no longer any tranquillity for me: could I have tasted of it, from 
the instant that my heart, ingenious in tormenting itself, thought 
to see in the marks of your coldnesss only the proof of the-deli- 
cacy of your feelings. For five whole years have I sacrificed to 
this chimesa by a strange and unique line of conduct; at last my 
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mind, all romantic as it is, has become convinced of its error; on 
my knees I ask you to dissuade this foolish heart; set your hand 
to a complete avowal of your indifference, and my soul will ac- 
commodate itself to its position; certainty will produce the tran- 
quillity for which I sigh. You would be the most despicable of 
men if you refused me this act of frankness, and the God who 
sees my heart, and who no doubt loves me, tho He makes me 
suffer the most bitter trials,—that God, I say, will punish you in 
spite of my prayers, if there is the least dissembling in your an- 
swer, or if by your silence you make a plaything of my peace of 
mind. 

“If you ever unveil my unworthy step to whomsoever it might 
be on earth, were it even to the dearest of my friends, by the 
horror of my punishment will my fault be judged. I shall look 
upon it as a terrible crime of which I did not know the atrocity; 
I already feel that it is an abasement that outrages my modesty, 
my past conduct, and my actual sentiments.” 


Two years later, Mile. Curchod met Jacques Necker, and the 
acquaintance speedily ripened into love. Here is a letter written 
by her a few days before their marriage : 


“OQ Jacques, my dear Jacques, do not ask of me the expres- 
sion of my sentiments; let me enjoy my happiness without reflect- 
ing upon it. In contemplating it I fear it may escape, and I can 
not think of the sweetness of my life without foreseeing the mo- 
ment which must end it. The trouble of my heart and the dark 
fancies which agitate it might prevent me from satisfying you. 
Think at least of the engagement you are about to contract. I 
fear making you the most ungrateful of men. Ah! if you are 
not the most tender—stop; turn away your eyes and tear up this 
letter; it would make you too guilty. Yes, my beloved, you are 
the chain that unites me to the universe. The instant that you 
ceased to love me would make mea stranger to all nature. . . . 
Consider, indeed, in what my joy consists. Is it not the charm 
of your love that beautifies everything in my eyes? I find in the 
sweetness of friendship a faint image of our union, in the splen- 
dor of fortune the care that you took to acquire it, in the allure- 
ments of self-love the confidence of pleasing you more, in intel- 
lectual work the hope of captivating your mind and of employing 
my time so as to repair the losses it will occasion. When I retire 
to rest, I say to myself, ‘He loves me!’ and it is in that sweet 
security that sleep overtakes me. If I awake, my first thought is 
of heaven; but my soul mingles itself with yours and draws from 
that union a fresh fervor. My dear friend, do not be satiated 
with a sentiment that my heart renders inexhaustible. May the 
moment of my death be the highest point of your love, and it will 
be the happiest day of my life.” 


And here is another letter, written by Mme. Necker to a friend 
of her childhood, shortly after marriage : 


“TI have married a man who is in my eyes the most perfect of 
mortals, and I assure you that I am not the only one who con- 
siders him so. I liked him as soon as I began to know him, and 
I should have told you of it if I had been near you, but did not 
dare to write it. At present I see nothing but my husband in all 
nature; all my tastes, all my sentiments refer to him; I make no 
account of other men but according as they approach more or 
less near to him, and I only compare them in order to have the 
pleasure of perceiving the difference. . . . The attentions of my 
husband surpass belief; but I am sensible of nothing but his at- 
tachment, and mine for him has so much strength that I see noth- 
ing but him in the most agreeable company, and that a man for 
whom I had some liking was only tiresome to me away from my 
dear husband. Such is my state, my dear; my life is in the 
hands of God; I no longer pray to Him to take it away; I do not 
ask Him to preserve it; I place myself with confidence in the 
hands of Him who has guided me with so much care and good- 
ness.” 


As all the world knows, Mme. Necker’s sa/on speedily became 
famous, and her husband became a man of the highest importance 
in the financial and afterward in the governmental circles of 
France. One of the first clouds to come into their married life 
was the frequent separation due to the demands of his business. 
She became jealous of the French East India Company, and he 
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became jealous of literature, chiding her for the time she devoted 
to her writing. This was her reply: 


“It seems to me, my dear husband, that I have never loved you 
so much as I do at present. The sentiment which attaches me to 
you penetrates my whole soul; I feel sensible of my existence but 
through you; I never think of myself but as second, and it is al- 
ways through you that I must pass to arrive at myself. If I did 
not rather fear the variableness of your character, if I imagined 
that an agitated life were necessary to you, and that sentiment 
without anxiety could not subsist in your heart, believe me I 
would make every imaginable sacrifice for you with pleasure. I 
say this to you from the depths of my heart; if an angel assured 
me that in a desert you would have for me the same attachment 
that you show me at Paris, I would follow you there to-morrow 
without the slightest reluctance, and perhaps even with pleasure. 
I should wish neither to enjoy nor to breathe but through you, 
and, by a feeling very different to yours, I can only taste with 
painful regret the pleasures that do not come to me from you. 
This is my inmost soul, and I know myself well. Thisstate of mine 
never varies; it will not leave me till Idie. My device on this 
earth is Or thou, or nothing / After that, can you blame me for 
liking writing? It is no longer, my dear husband, more than the 
remains of a habit that I think it well to keep because of the 
activity of my mind and the void left by your absence. But the 
reproach is becoming too frequent, and, altho that uneasiness 
may make you perhaps more tender, I prefer—and I hardly dare 
to say it—I prefer being less loved, and that you should be more 
happy. Therefore, I make a compact with you; from the mo- 
ment you abandon for good the East India Company, I promise 
you, if you require it, to renounce ‘Fénelon,’ and even promise 
not to take up my pen on any other subject; and I hope with all 
my heart that the sacrifice I ask of you may not cost you more 
than the one which I shall make for you; for, my dear husband, 
the happiness I enjoy with you is sometimes slightly obscured by 
my fears. Your character is not so unvarying as mine. Often 
even you forget yourself. The world and its affairs are necessary 
to you. You find with me all your pleasures, but not all your 
wants. Perhaps one day . . . mypen refuses totrace the words. 
Ah! if I were ever less dear to you, I should not survive the loss 
of your affection for a moment. As for me, I feel that I have 
only one mind, and that is yours. I must love you or die.” 


When M. Necker became Director-General of Finances of France 
and an idol of the people, who were already beginning to clamor 
for their rights (the popular indignation over his dismissal later 
on was the beginning, it may be said, of the French Revolution), 
his immersion in public affairs was misinterpreted by his wife and 
called forth the following outburst in her private journal : 


“OQ my God! vouchsafe to calm a soul that adores you! If 
my heart, filled with a thought of your perfections, has never for 
an instant wavered between the universe and you; if, in those 
moments when deluded man thinks he enjoys, I was always ready 
to leave this life without regret, grant that the inconstancy or the 
contempt of men may be for me but a source of comparisons to 
raise myself to heaven. Do not tear from my heart a sentiment 
which is only too dear, but diminish, if you think proper, the dis- 
tress it causes there. Permit me to pour out my whole soul, and, 
if I am mistaken in my suspicions, either reassure my stricken 
heart or take me away from a life where all is illusion. Precious 
chimera, perfect and unalterable tenderness, what has become of 
you? Long I bore your image in my heart; long I thought you 
realized, like those sick persons who give to objects the color that 
is fixed in their eyes; it is long, too, since the veil has been torn, 
and every day makes me perceive more clearly the aad truth. I 
have lost all, and I thought I had found all... .... 


Other similar outbursts follow in the journal, and then comes 
this entry : 


“O my husband, pardon me; I thought that you no longer 
loved me; I outraged you, no doubt; receive my last sigh.” 


On November 12, 1792, a year and a half before her death, she 
wrote the following letter to her husband to be read after her 
death : 


“You weep, my beloved one. You think that she who on all 
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points united her existence to yours lives no more for you. You 
are mistaken; that God who joined our two hearts, that God, 
benefactor of all His creatures, who loaded me with His favors, 
has not annihilated my being. As I write this letter a sentiment 
that has never deceived me diffuses an unlooked-for calm in my 
soul; I seem to see that this spirit will still watch over your fate, 
and that, in the bosom of God—of that God whom I shall never 
cease to adore, and whom I prefer to all things, even to you—I 
shall still enjoy your tenderness forme. ..... . 


Daily after her death, which occurred May 6, 1794, her husband 
visited her grave until he too passed away nine years later. 


THE MOST WIDELY READ BOOKS OF i899 
IN ENGLAND. 


HE tastes of the reading pubiic in England and in America 
show a marked divergence. The most popular book in this 
country—‘ David Harum ”—does not find a place in the baker's 
dozen of leading books shown in the annexed cut from the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, reproduced in 7he Academy (September 23). 
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THE THIRTEEN LEADING BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 


The most widely read book there is Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler's “‘A Double Thread.” Mr. Richard Whiteing’s “No. 5, 
John-Street ” comes next, with Dr. W. G. Grace's “ Recollections ” 
third, C. E. Raimond’s “ The Open Question ” fourth, Mr. Harold 
Frederic’s ‘‘The Market-Place” fifth, and Miss Beatrice Harra- 
den’s “The Fowler” sixth. Among the remaining books, Fitz- 
Gerald’s translation of Omar Khayyd4m (which 7he Mail gives 
with the curious and apparently cockney spelling of KAyham), 
and Mr. Peter Finley Dunne’s “ Mr. Dooley "—the only American 
book in the list—are particularly notable. In the illustration, the 
position and size of each volume represent as exactly as possible 
its degree of popularity as ascertained from careful inquiry at the 
chief circulating libraries of England. 

“David Harum” is beginning to sell largely in England, four 
editions or about fifteen thousand volumes having been lately 
called for. A large circulating library reports that a number of 
requests have been received from its readers for copies of “ David's 
Harem,” apparently under the conviction that the scene of the 
story was located somewhere in the dominions of the latest 
accession to American citizenship, the Sultan of Sulu. 7he Sz. 
James's Gazette announces with apparent sobriety of counte- 
nance that the novel’s popularity in America was due to its “re 
ligious interest.” Evidently 7he Gazette has a high opinion of 
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the quality of both David’s religion and that of America. We 
are hardly relieved to find, however, that 7he Academy denies 
this statement; it states that “the book’s fascination lay largely 
in its pictures of horse-dealing,” a subject evidently in its opinion 
more familiar and fondly appreciated by the native American 
than the one mentioned by 7he St. James's Gazette. 





SOME GERMAN ESTIMATES OF GOETHE. 


NGLISH comments on Goethe’s genius (see THE LITERARY 
Dicest, September 23) touched upon his lack of what is 
commonly called patriotism. ‘The Germans admit this lack, but 
they nevertheless claim him asa typical German. The Vossésche 
Zettung, a Liberal paper of the old school, expresses itself, in 
the main, as follows: 


Goethe doubted that the German people could throw off the 
yoke of the French tyrant, he ridiculed the liberty of the press, 
and the dream of German unity did not influence him. He 
shared with Lessing in contempt for patriotism. It would not be 
well if all men took the same view; but a Goethe and a Lessing 
may be forgiven. Goethe knew that his people would honor him, 
and he demanded their gratitude. Statues should be erected to 
him, he said, as to a commander who has freed the land from an 
enemy, for he had freed Germany from the bonds of narrow 
thought. Indeed, but few can appreciate what we owe him. 
The language has been enriched by him, and many thoughts have 
by him been formulated for the first time. Not every one has re- 
ceived directly from Goethe’s works the ideas which he put into 
circulation: his thoughts reach the people frequently through 
other channels. The fact is, people do not know what they owe 
him, and their ingratitude is unintentional. 


The Vorwdrts, the mouthpiece of the Social- Democratic Party, 
says: 

“Thus much is certain: of our classics, Goethe does not stand 
the most in touch with our modern proletariate. Goethe always 
belonged to the ruling classes, first as the child of the Frankfort 
patrician, later as Minister of State in Weimar. Hedid not often 
mention the* lowest’ classes, and when he did, it was to praise 
what a modern workman regards as the greatest of crimes—satis- 
faction with his lot and obedience to his master. . . . Itis useless 
to discuss the vexing question whether he was the greatest poet. 
Certain it is that neither Homer nor Dante, Cervantes nor Shake- 
speare, created so rich a world of thought. And that is why we 
forgive what may appear to be petty in his character. To de- 
velop all that is great in human nature is not given toa single 
individual; onlya nation can dothat. Had he been as energetic 
a character as Schiller or Lessing, he would not have enriched 
civilization with so many great thoughts.” 


The Deutsche Tages Zeitung, the organ of the Prussian 
squires, and a representative of German jingoism, says: 


“Goethe was a genuine child of his times. Cosmopolitan hu- 
manitarism prevailed in his youth, and he lacked that national 
feeling which to-day we expect to find in every German. Yet 
he was German through and through. German are his ideals, 
German his models. He did not write for the masses, and would 
be much astonished to find his works popular. But his intellect 
has influenced the entire nation, each one receiving his share ac- 
cording to his capacity, and we owe him gratitude as one who has 
done much to form the character of the nation.” 


The Kélnische Zettung, which, tho not an official paper, is in 
touch with government circles and expresses the view of the offi- 
cial classes, speaks as follows: 


““However much his name may be in the mouths of the people, 
Goethe’s influence is not yet at its zenith. To him belongs the 


future. It will yet take some time ere people realize that he is 
not too high above them to be studied earnestly. The battle with 
self, the fight for greater purity, for personal perfection, the 
wrestling of a great spirit with the weaknesses and imperfections 
of human nature, are depicted by him, and in that he is exces- 
sively German. But the man who thought so much of humanity 
as a whole had no time to tune his lyre to patriotic songs. Yet 
he has done enough for his country by the services he rendered 
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her. No other nation has such a master mind, none a figure so 
powerful to lead in all that is noble and good.” 


The Weser Zeitung, Bremen, says: 


“Goethe is a national prophet and leader without his having 
intended to become such. He has taught us above all the value 
of diligence. It is not genius that makes nations great, it is in- 
dustry. Genius is to be found among all peoples; race does not 
determine it. We Germans should be proud, not of the many 
great men we have numbered among us, but of the ceaseless love 
of work which distinguishes our farmer and mechanic, our scien- 
tist and our merchant. In the glorification of this diligence 
Goethe led, hence we have a right to regard him as a national 
hero.”— Translations made for Tue Literary Dicesr. 





An Experiment in Translation. — Emerson, in one 
of his essays, said that he would as soon think of swimming 
across every river he met instead of taking the ferry as he would 
think of laboriously making his way through the classic writers 
in the original tongues when he had such excellent translations 
at hand in English. Probably an increasingly large number of 
people would agree with him; nevertheless, the difference be- 
tween a work in the original and in a translation is a very tangi- 
ble one and may even be subjected to scientific test. The fol- 
lowing odd experiment is related by a writer in Zhe Youth's 
Companion of an English author : 


“He wrote a four-line epigram, asked a friend to translate it 
into Latin, and sent the Latin to another friend with the request 
that he turn it back into English. This English version was 
turned by another into French. The process went on until the 
lines had passed through Greek, English, German, English, Per- 
sian, English. The first English version may be compared with 
the final translation : 

I 
I heard that S. would write my “ Life”’ 
When I gave up my breath. 
I felt that this indeed would add 
A new delight to death. 
VI. 
He— Dear, in my song vou still shall live, 
Tho under earth you lie!” 
She—‘* Ah! had you ow that grace to give 


I should not need to die.”’ oO. S. 





The Best Books for Children Under Twelve.— 
The subject of juvenile reading has been lately rather carefully 
canvassed by the London Academy. A vote by a large number 
of its readers upon the question of what are the best dozen books 
for children under twelve gave the following result : 


Alice in Wonderland, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Struwwelpeter, Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, Water Babies, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Robinson 
Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Pilgrim’s Progress, Kingsley’s Heroes, Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden of Verses, Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


The thirteen books receiving the next highest number of votes 
were the following : 


The Jungle Book, Asop's Fables, Masterman Ready, Through the Look- 
ing-Glass, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Swiss Family Robinson, The Book of 
Nonsense, Mother Goose, The Rose and the Ring, Jackanapes, Black 
Beauty, The Blue Fairy Book, The Boy’s Own Paper. 


The list is, 7he Academy thinks, a very satisfactory one, and 
generous uncles might safely adopt it as a guide. 


NOTES. 


Says a critic in Zhe Saturday Review (London): ** The decay of the spi! 
of poetry in England is one of the most depressing of all the sad signs of t 
times. No doubt great bards are like the best comets, and only flash acro 
our horizon at long, irregular intervals, but the murkiness of the presen! 
outlook bears all the stigmata of permanence, and we find an added hops 
lessness in the complacency with which our literary public accepts its fate.’ 


IT is evident that W. L. Alden does not admire D’Annunzio. Referring tv 
his new book, ‘‘ The Virgin of the Rocks,” he says (inthe New York 77s 
“It seems to me to show D’Annunzio at his worst. It is neurotic, erotic, 
and tedious. ... What there is to praise in ‘ The Virgins of the Rocks, 
except the occasional beauty of the author’s style and the undeniable poe- 
try of certain descriptive passages, I fail to perceive.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


YACHT RACES AND OTHER TESTS THAT DO 
NOT TEST. 


HE mania for “making a record” is leading us continually 
into a great many impractical performances. ‘This com- 
plaint is made by Tecumseh Swift in a letter to The American 
Machinist (September 21). In our anxiety to beat the world in 
some one particular, we build machines for record-breaking pur- 
poses, that serve nouseful end whatever. Mr. Swift is moved to 
these considerations first of all by meditating on the meaning of 
the races for the America’s cup. He says: 


“The international yacht races for the cup the America won 
a generation and a half ago are just about to come off, and I 
would have reason to be ashamed of myself if I was not consider- 
ably interested, not so much as to who wins as in the means by 
which the cup is to be held or regained. The designing and the 
construction of the racing-machines and the manipulation of them 
are, in every detail, in the line of the mechanic’s and the en- 
gineer’s daily andconstant occupation. They embody completely 
the problem of the application of certain available forces to the 
accomplishment of acertain purpose. The thing about the whole 
affair that can be regarded only with dissatisfaction is that the 
races when finished will have demonstrated or accomplished noth- 
ing of any discoverable practical value. The yachts are worth- 
less for pleasure, for the oyster business, or for anything else, 
and the success of the one or the other will help us not in the 
least toward the building of better boats for any service. We do 
not know everything yet about either the building or the sailing 
of boats in the lines of service where all such available knowledge 
is most desirable, but these yacht races apparently add nothing to 
our available knowledge.” 


Speed tests of all kinds, Mr. Swift says, offer great tempta- 
tions to ignore practical conditions. Not content with learning 
the ordinary possibilities of the bicycle, we must suck a cyclist 
along behind a locorrotive at a mile a minute; instead of inquir- 
ing how fast a steamboat may go while retaining its usefulness, 
we throw away all use and try to build boats that are all engine 
and nothing else. Mr. Swift thus sets the seal of his condemna- 
tion on the modern torpedo-boat, which he regards as a case in 
point : 


“Ican not but think that our Government, following the lead 
of other admiralties, is throwing away a lot of good money upon 
torpedo-boats and torpedo-boat destroyers. The other day I had 
the pleasure of seeing the completed engines for one of these 
boats, and also of looking over the hull, not yet launched. No 
one can realize how far the process of cutting down the weights 
upon these things has been carried except by a personal inspec- 
tion. The engines are the perfection of workmanship in every 
detail, but they suggest also throughout weakness and unsafety, 
and when these engines break down on trial, as they usually do, 
and it is lucky if some of the men are not killed, neither the 
workmanship nor the material is the place to fook for the fault. 
The hull was such as a sight of the engines would suggest. To 
call it aan eggshell is inadequate. Here was a boat about 180 feet 
long, I think, to carry engines of 4,000 horse-power, and the 
plating of the hull a trifle over % inch thick and not a double 
shell anywhere. The decks also were single, and a little over ¥, 
inch thick, and buckled under my feet as I walked, and every- 
thing in proportion. If anything touches this hull it must be 
crushed, and it can not take long to rust it through—and then 
where are we?” 


The same impractical foolishness, as he regards it, is to be 
found also in machine-shop competitive exhibitions and tests. 
For instance : 


“There is the assembling of locomotives that they do some- 
times to make a ‘record.’ One shop does it in 25 hours, another 
in 16 hours and 50 minutes, and then another in 9 hours and 47 
minutes. What does it amount to? What constitutes the ‘as- 
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sembling ’ of a locomotive, and in what condition is each com- 
pleted part before the assembling begins? The turning out of so 
many complete locomotives a year for so many hours of actual 
work tells us something, but the ‘assembling ’ of one locomotive 
against time is nothing to brag of. 

“Then there is the making of chips. We often have exhibi- 
tions of big chips and boasting of the ability of certain tools to 
make them, when in good practise in these days there is practi- 
cally little opportunity for a fellow to take big chips, however 
much he might want to. Of course, it is quite possible to make 
much bigger chips than have ever been made, and it is a matter 
of some wonder to me that some fellow has not built a lathe or 
planer just to show how big a chip he could make. That sucha 
thing has not been done is only to be accounted for upon the as- 
sumption that machinists have a little more sense than some other 
fellows. 

““Once where I was we had long chips on the brain, and more 
than once I have known from half a dozen to a dozen fellows 
holding up a revolving chip stretching away out through the win- 
dow and down the yard. We don’t have any more of that, be- 
cause since steel has come into common use, it is found that the 
only limit to the length of chip that may be produced is the ex- 
tent of the material. At the Watervliet Arsenal, in turning off 
the outsides of the guns, they can show chips as long as any one 
could wish to see. 

“We may strain for fine points far beyond the line of profit. 
There are many things that it is easy enough to get excited about, 
and in which we try to beat all creation, but after we have done 
it we often find that it costs more than it comes to. Steam en- 
gineers, from what I read, have begun to realize that they have 
sometimes overdone the matter in their efforts to produce perfect 
indicator cards and attenuated coal consumption. The practical 
is seldom allied with any of the so-called ‘record ’ achievements.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE BICYCLE. 


“THE ordinary type of “horseless carriage” is at present a lux- 

ury for the wealthy, and altho its price will probably fall 
in the future, it will never, of course, come into as common use 
as the bicycle. But there are already forms of motor-propelled 
vehicles—tricycles and bicycles—that are within the reach of the 
man of moderate 
means. These have 





come into use sooner 
abroad than in this 
country, but prob- 
ably we shall before 
long see them in 
force on American 
roads. We trans- 
late below an article 
contributed to La 
Nature (Paris) by 
M. H. de Graffigny, 
describing some of 
the latest types of 
automobile bicycles. 
Says the author : 














FIG. 1.—M, GIRARDOT ON HIS NAPHTHA BICYCLE. 


“A new type of automobiles, or, to be more modest, of moto- 
cycles, has begun to come into use. The bicycle with petroleum 
motor has had its trial and has shown valuable qualities that in- 
sure it a favorable future. It has been recognized that this form 
of mechanically propelled vehicle presents peculiar advantages, 
and in consequence many builders have given considerabie study 
toit. . . . Furthermore, the race organized by the journal Ze 
Velo for two-wheeled automobile cycles has brought them into 
prominence. 

“Seven systems of motor-bicycles were represented in this con- 
test . . . but at the end it narrowed down to a race between the 
Werner motocycles, of which four reached the goal, and the 
Pernoo bicycle, ridden by Labitte, who was the winner. The 
speed of this last did not exceed 38 kilometers [23% miles] an 
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hour, and that of the Werner motocycles, 26 kilometers [16 
miles], altho their riders pedaled almost continually. 

“We may conclude that the motor gave only insignificant aid, 
for these speeds would have been easily reached and exceeded 
with ordinary bicycles, operated simply by the legs and ridden 
by trained cyclists. 

“It is certainly unfortunate that the other contestants stopped 
before the finish, for the results might have been quite different. 
We therefore hope that the challenge issued to the winners by 
Messrs. Durey Lamaudiére and Labre may lead to something, so 
that these various systems may have anew trial. And if, as has 
rightly been stipulated, pedaling after the start is forbidden, we 
shall then have an exact indication of the real value of each 
model. 

“We shall describe here particularly the Lamaudiére-Labre 
motor-bicycle, which seems to us to unite all the good qualities 
that may be sought in a device of this kind, and is in our opinion 
the most perfect system that has yet appeared. 

“As shown in Fig. 3, this motor-bicycle (No. 3) . . . does not 
lack a certain degree of elegance; it has all the proportions of an 
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several other systems of motor-cycles were shown. Figs. 1 and 3 
(No. 2) show the Girardot machine. 

Fig. 2 shows an automobile bicycle for the training of racers. 
The motor is 134% horse-power, and the speed attained has ex- 
ceeded in several instances 60 kilometers [37 miles] an hour. 

Fig. 3 (Nos. 1, and 2) and Fig. 4 show petroleum tandems de- 
vised for the purpose of pacing the racers in these contests; but 
































FIG, 2.—ALBERT BOYEN’S RACING BICYCLE, 


ordinary bicycle, the motor, carburator, and accessories being of 
reduced dimensions and located'in the frame. . . . The transmis- 
sion of the motion to the rear wheel is accomplished by means of 
a leather band passing over two pulleys of unequal size, the larger 
being fixed directly to the spokes of the motor-wheel. The band 
passes between the two arms of a slide intended to guide the axis 
of.a stretching pulley which can be operated by the cyclist with 

















FIG. 3.—1, RICHARD-CHOUBERSKY AUTOMOBILE TANDEM; 2, MECHANISM OF 
THE GIRARDOT TANDEM; 3, LAMAUDIERE-LABRE NAPHTHA BICYCLE. 


the aid of a handle. . . . By this means the motor can be at once 
uncoupled and made independent of the bicycle. .... . 

“This automobile bicycle is the lightest that has yet been made. 
Its predecessors weigh on an average 50 kilograms [60 pounds] 
while this does not exceed 30 [36 pounds]. With three quarts of 
naphtha, it can cover 100 kilometers [62 miles].” 


At the last exhibition of automobiles, says the same writer, 


FIG, 4.—COURET-BOUDIN NAPHTHA TANDEM. 


these double machines do not appear more advantageous than 
the bicycle for this special purpose, for they are heavier and their 
speed is no greater, because of the greater friction that must be 
overcome. The writer sums up his conclusions as follows: 


“The automobile bicycle, when rationally built, presents un- 
deniable advantages, even over the tricycle now in favor. With 
the motor placed near the pedals, the center of gravity is lowered 
and stability is so assured that the bandle-bars may be relin 
quished on a smooth road, as with an ordinary bicycle. More- 
over, these machines, having only a single-wheel track, can go 
everywhere, run in the narrowest foot-paths, and are not confined 
to broad roads like the tricycle. In case the motor gets out of 
order, it can be instantly uncoupled and the rider can pedal 
ahead, which he can not do with the heavy tricycle. Finally, 
this type is far excellence the motor-cycle of the great public, 
because of its relatively small price, which does not exceed 1,000 
francs [$200], and of its small consumption of naphtha—qualities 
that are never found united in a three-wheeler. Most of the 
faults that have been found with the earlier motor-bicycles have 
been remedied, either partly or wholly, in the latest models, 
which are, it must in all sincerity be recognized, as convenient as 
two-wheeled cycles run by carburetted air-motors can well be.”— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DiGEstT. 


The Labor of Discovering a New Element.—What 
it means to discover a new chemical element in these days of 
minute and laborious physical investigation may be seen from the 
following description given by The /mperial Institute Journa/ 
(London) of the methods used by Sir William Crookes in bring- 
ing to light the substance announced by him last year and then 
called monium, but since named by him Victorium, in honor of 
England’s Queen. Says this paper: 


“The method by which this latest discovery has been made 
affords an excellent example of the possibilities of modern re 
search, especially in the hands of a man who commands the re- 
sources of more than one branch of science, and is able to employ 
the highest powers of each alternately as need arises. In addition 
to the chemical operations requiring the highest judgment anc 
much manipulative skill, which were employed to isolate the sub- 
stance, its identification and investigation were only possible b) 
the application of physical methods still more complicated in 
their nature. The almcst pure element had to be enclosed in 4 
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vacuous bulb, and submitted to molecular bombardment from the 
negative pole of an induction coil in the manner now familiar by 
the frequent exhibition of the X-ray bulb. The phosphorescent 
glow thus obtained was examined through a specially designed 
spectroscope of extreme power and precision, whose results were 
recorded by a photographic plate, the rays of special interest 
being in the ultra-violet part of the spectrum, and, therefore, in- 
visible to the naked eye. For the examination of the negative so 
obtained a machine capable of measuring directly to the hun- 
dredth thousandth of an inch was specially constructed and ap- 
plied. The pure substance itself was not used in the final inves- 
tigations, the anhydrous sulfate being employed as obtained by 
heating the earth with strong sulfuric acid and driving off the 
excess of acid at red heat. Foran account of the more distinctive 
chemical properties of the new element, the wave-lengths of its 
distinctive rays when in a phosphorescent condition, and a de- 
tailed description of the two-prism spectrograph, reference must 
be made to the original paper in the Royal Society’s proceedings. 
The diagram attached to the paper exhibits the process of frac- 
tional separation, and indicates that nearly one thousand distinct 
operations were necessary before the element was obtained in a 
comparatively pure condition.” 





BALL-LIGHTNING ARTIFICIALLY IMITATED. 


HE phenomenon of globular lightning, or “ ball-lightning, ” 
altho there has been for years plenty of testimony to its 
occurrence, was long doubted by many scientific men, because its 
behavior, as reported, was so different from that of the ordinary 
electric discharge. A luminous globe, floating slowly through 
the air, or rolling over the ground, and bursting when interfered 
with, certainly does not behave like an electric discharge. Yet 
there has been experimental evidence within recent years that 
under certain conditions the electric discharge does act in just 
this way. The latest experiments along this line were described 
by Stephane Leduc to the Paris Academy of Sciences. From an 
abstract contributed to Cosmos by the author, we translate the 
following : 


“When two metallic points, very fine and well polished, con- 
nected each to one of the poles of an electrostatic machine, rest 
perpendicularly on the sensitive face of a photographic plate 
placed on a sheet of metal, the points being at adistance of about 
5 to 10 centimeters [2 to 4 inches] apart, a discharge takes place 
from the positive point, while around the negative is formed a 
luminous globule. When this globule has reached sufficient size 
it is seen to detach itself from the point, which then ceases to be 
luminous, and to move slowly across the plate, making curves, 
stopping, and finally reaching the positive point. When it 
reaches this, the discharge ceases, all luminous phenomena stop, 
and the machine behaves as if the two poles had been united by 
a conductor. 

“The speed with which the luminous globule moves is very 
small; it takes one to four minutes to traverse the distance of 2 
to 4 inches. Sometimes, before reaching the positive point the 
globule bursts into two or more, which continue their journey 
separately toward the positive pole. 

“On developing the plate, the route followed by the globule 
appears plainly, as well as the place of explosion, the paths of the 
resulting globules, and the discharge from the positive point; 
finally, if the experiment be interrupted before the globule 
reaches the positive pole, the photograph gives the path only up 
to the point where it stopped. 

“The globule seems to render its path a conductor. If during 
the motion of the globule a powdered substance—sulfur, for ex- 
ample—be thrown on the plate, the path of the globule is marked 
by a line of little plumes, presenting the appearance of a luminous 
wreath, 

“The experiment succeeds on a plate that has been light-struck, 
which does not communicate to the sensitive layer the conducti- 
bility that the luminous globule gives to its path. ...... 

“ Of all known electric phenomena, this seems to have the great- 
est similarity to globular lightning.”—7ranslation made for 
Tue Lirerary Dicgst. 
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BOMBARDMENT BY BALLOON, 


BOUT the only article on which all the members of the re- 
cent Peace Conference were agreed is the one that forbids 
the dropping of explosives from balloons. Regarding this pro- 
hibition, Leo Dex, writing in La Scéence Francaise (September 
1), remarks somewhat ironically that to forbid an impossibility is 
a rather useless proceeding. But why should it be impossible to 
drop explosive shells from a balloon upon the enemy? M. Dex 
proceeds to show : 


“Certainly nothing is simpler and nothing at first sight would 
seem more logically practical. A free balloon always carries 
ballast, which ordinarily consists of sifted sand, so that when it 
is poured out at a height of several hundred feet it turns in its 
fall toa cloud of impalpable powder and thus can occasion no 
accident on the earth’s surface. Well, then, instead of making 
the ballast of such material that it will do no harm, why not take 
care to do the opposite, and make it as injurious as possible for 
those on whose heads it will fall, thus annihilating the enemy 
with a shower of projectiles to which he can not reply?” 


In answer to this M. Dex analyzes the situation as follows: A 
balloon must be either dirigible or non-dirigible, manned by 
aeronauts or empty. Suppose it non-dirigible. If manned by 
aeronauts, its employment would mean the loss of a valuable bal- 
loon and the death or capture of its crew for the sake of dropping 
a few shells on the enemy; for the aeronauts must wait for a 
favorable wind and this wind, of course, would continue to carry 
them further within the enemy’s lines. If non-dirigible balloons 
are used, then they must be cheap hot-air balloons without crews, 
like the toy balloons sent up on the Fourth of July, only larger. 
To use such balloons the conditions must be exactly favorable, 
First, the weather must be fair; then the wind must be toward 
the enemy, as before. Then, of a dozen balloons sent up, prob- 
ably not more than one could be expected to let fall its projectile 
on a point occupied by troops, and if these were on the march 
they could see it falling and get out of the way, since it would 
move with comparatively low velocity. Even if they were asleep, 
not more than twenty would be killed, and in an army of several 
hundred thousand men that would scarcely cause a panic. There 
is only one case, M. Dex thinks, where the use of non-dirigible 
balloons might be successful, and that is in a siege, since in this 
case the air-ship could pass completely over the besieged place 


and descend among friends. Says the writer: 


“There would be nothing to prevent this balloon from having 
a crew; its aeronauts could carry explosive projectiles and let 
them fall on the besieged place whenever and wherever they 
pleased. 

“It seems, a prior, as if with a little practise, and with calcu- 
lations made beforehand, they could land their shells exactly 
where they wished. . . . In reality, no matter what their knowl- 
edge and experience, their fire (if we can use this word of the 
dropping of a projectile from a balloon) would be extremely un- 
certain. 

“To be out of range from the city, the balloon would have to 
rise to a height of at least 2,000 meters [6,500 feet]. At this alti- 
tude accurate aim would be very difficult. It would be almost 
impossible to estimate the velocity of the wind, and this estima- 
tion is necessary if we are to know the deviation of the projectile 
in its fall. In its descent the projectile would meet all sorts of 
variable air-currents moving in different directions. Finally, if 
the balloon is non-dirigible, one could never be certain that the 
wind would carry it directly over a point desirable to attack. 

“The only thing that such a balloon could do would be to let 
fall its projectiles at random into the besieged place. They 
might then strike houses and kill people, but they would rarely 
hit military works or soldiers.” 


But if the balloon is dirigible? Its precision of fire would be 
greater then, M. Dex acknowledges, but it would be far from 
perfect. Besides, is there such a thing as a really dirigible bal- 
loon? The only way to get precision of fire is actually to shoot 
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the projectiles instead of dropping them; in other words, to 
mount some kind of cannon on the balloon. This, at present, 
can not be done, and it does not seem probable that it ever will 
be, for every air-ship hitherto built or even planned is too light 
for such treatment. M. Dex concludes: 


“It is infinitely more logical to leave to the cannons the task of 
sending projectiles to a distance and not to make the balloon act 
any part but that which belongs to it—namely, the observation 
of the striking-points of projectiles. Its advice will enable the 
artillerists to rectify their aim, and the enemy will be reached much 
more effectively than if the balloon were used both to observe and 
to fire.”— Translation made for Tue LiTERARY DIGEST. 





SHALL WE DRINK DISTILLED WATER? 


HE recent announcement of a German physician, Dr. Koppe, 
as quoted in these columns, that distilled water—that is, 
chemically pure water—is poisonous, has aroused much comment, 
chiefly adverse. The National Drug gist announces that it has 
been quite overwhelmed with letters on the subject, most of them 
in refutation of Dr. Koppe’s views. One of these, from Dr. 
Homer Wakefield, of Bloomington, IIl., it gives in full as “con- 
taining in a condensed form all the arguments advanced in the 
other articles.” Says Dr. Wakefield: 


“This remarkable article dedtices that distilled water is a ‘dan- 


. gerous protoplasmic poison,’ because of the absence of organic 


contaminations. It should be added here that rain-water, as it 
falls from the clouds, is aerated distilled water; it is the most 
healthful known. . . . Physicians know it is the best solvent of 
inorganic concretions in the body, and engineers know it is the 
best boiler compound, following the use of hard water and the 
consequent formation of hard incrustations. While it is true that 
stagnant rain-water, contained in foul cisterns, full of all kinds 
of contaminations, is unfit for drinking or cooking, it is also true 
that there is nothing more wholesome than pure distilled water, 
tightly corked in clean bottles, protected from contaminations of 
even impure air. Pure water, well-corked, never gets stale. 

“As to the inorganic constituents of ordinary ‘hard’ drinking- 
waters much might be said, but suffice it to say that lime and 
other minerals, in quantities in drinking-water, often prove in- 
jurious to the imbiber, by the formation in the system of insol- 
uble compounds, in the gall-bladder, kidneys, bladder, etc. 
Nature’s demands for bone-forming material is much better sat- 
isfied from foods than from water, hard or soft pe 

“The assertion that pure water taken into the stomach causes 
complaints of ‘weak stomach,’ belching, etc., is the purest rot; 
it is evident that if belching was excited by a drink of water, it 
was caused either by motor nerve stimulation, from its tempera- 
ture, or an alkaline (hard) water was taken into an acid-contain- 
ing stomach, which resulted in effervescence. Mountain streams, 
when not drinkable, are not pure, as contended, but generally 
heavily laden with lime and other powerful alkalies. 

“It must not be inferred from the above that I am opposed to 
all alkaline waters—not at all; but pure, not impure, water is the 
thing to drink, except when in certain cases certain alkalies are 
demanded by the system ; then they may be added to pure water, 
or otherwise pure water containing them may be used. 

“Extreme purity is a virtue, not a fault, of water. Beware of 
an author who contends that contaminated water is conducive to 
health.” 


Comments on Dr. Koppe’s paper are not all adverse, however, 
as witness the following from The American Kitchen Garden 
(July), the writer of which contends that while distilled water 
may be very well when taken medicinally, it is not a good bever- 
age except for those who are overeating. He says: 


“Distilled water taken on an empty stomach would tend to 
leach out the cells with which it came in contact, and we know 
that the life of the cell depends upon the maintenance of its con- 
tents at acertain standard. This is a well-established fact, and 
not, as one advertisement implies, a vision of a mad microscop- 
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ist. The testimony of physicians that the prolonged use of dis- 
tilled water has a tendency to decrease the body weight shows a 
lessening of nutritive power in the tissues. 

“Most persons eat enough salt on their food to bring up the 
average, and many persons in middle life and after eat too much 
of all kinds of food, and drink too little fluid, so that for them a 
course of distilled water may be most beneficial, carrying away 
an excess which would be harmful. ...... 

“Tf an individual over forty is living on potatoes pared before 
cooking, white bread, unsalted butter, cream, fruit, and sugar, 
then distilled water would be superfluous if not harmful; but if 
the diet is rich in meat, in cereals, in milk, and abundant at that, 
it is very probable that distilled water would remove more of the 
excess than would a hard water taken as a beverage. ” 





Pocket Electricity.—The daily press report that a com- 
pany has been formed to manufacture what are to be known as 
“electric capsules,” containing in a concentrated form the chemi- 
cals for use in an ordinary battery-cell, and requiring only the 
addition of water to make a powerful battery-fluid. The techni: 
cal press is inclined to make ftin of the somewhat remarkable 
claims made for the forthcoming capsules. Says Electricity: 


“If reports are to be believed, electric automobiles need never 
in the future become stalled. All the automobilist will have to 
do when starting on a long journey will be to place a few so- 
called electric capsules in his vest pocket, and drop one as occa- 
sion demands into the battery. A company has been formed 
under the laws of New Jersey to carry on the capsule business. 
According to the promoters of the enterprise, a combination of 
chemicals has been invented to be dissolved in the cells of electric 
batteries. This new combination of chemicals isso powerful, ac- 
cording to the company, that a three-grain capsule put into an 
ordinary battery-cell will yield enough electricity to run a 16- 
candle power incandescent light for one hour. The nature of the 
chemical is secret. The members of the company say that there 
is that in the combination which makes successful analysis impos- 
sible, and that they will not therefore patent it. In this connec- 
tion it should be remarked that the capsules are not yet on the 
market, but the stock of the company that owns the secret is.” 


The matter is treated in a similar vein by 7Ae Electrical Re- 
view, which closes its remarks with the following suggestive 
paragraph : 


“Every farmer, camper, yachtsman, and householder can have 
his own electric-light plant. All one will have to do, if he lives 
at the seaside, is to get a capsule, make electricity, extract gold 
from the sea, buy more capsules with it, and so on ad infinitum /” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


CAUSES OF INEBRIETY.—“ Dr. T. D. Crothers is of the opinion,” says. 
Modern Medicine, ‘that many cases of inebriety are produced by dietetic 
errors, bad habits of eating, etc., the deranged digestion finding its relief in 
alcohol, and this in turn aggravating the conditions, and producing the 
drink habit. Many cases originate in dietetie delusions; in some of these a 
systemic starvation exists, due to the peculiar notions held in regard to 
food. The treatment of this form of inebriety consists essentially in the 
elimination of tox’ns and proper nutrition.” 


THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE.—The ranks of those who see in wireless tele- 
graphy an argument in favor of thought-transference by ‘ brain-waves”’ 
have been joined by the editor of 7he Medical Times, who writes as follows 
in that journal for August: ‘* Marconi has shown that a small electric bat- 
tery can send waves of energy and intelligence through the ethereal atoms 
of space for a greater or less distance, according to the elevation, which 
may be caught up by a sensitive mechanical receiver and its code of signals 
recorded and interpreted. In the battery a small amount of material is 
decomposed to produce the electric current. The brain is, to a certain 
extent, a battery, and the ganglions of the great sympathetic nerve relay 
batteries to insure a continuous supply of the nervous energy generated in 
a great measure by the brain. This battery withits relays, by the nour- 
ishment supplied to the body, decomposing its own material thus supplied 
is perpetually in action. Thought is to a certain extent the outcome of 
cerebral action, the same as electricity is a force evolved from the decom- 
position of elementary substances. Thought, then, is an entity, a force, 
something which can travel through space and be caught up by a receiver, 
however distant which is in tune with its vibrations.” 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND DIVORCE. 


OR some time it has been known that an influential party in 
the Protestant Episcopal church intended to make another 
determined attempt to change the canon law of the church rela- 
ting todivorce. At present this denomination occupies interme- 
diate ground between the absolute prohibition of divorce for any 
cause—insisted upon by the Roman Catholic church—and the 
comparatively freer divorce regulations of most of the evangeli- 
cal denominations, which recognize desertion, cruelty, and other 
serious crimes as proper ground for dissolving the marriage bond 
and declaring the marriage to be no longer a sacred ordinance. 
The canon of the Episcopal church now permits its clergy to sol- 
emnize the remarriage of the “innocent party ” who has obtained 
a legal divorce upon the so-called Scriptural ground of adultery 
(see THE Literary DicEst, June 10); but it permits it for no 
other reason, and forbids remarriage to the “guilty party.” It is 
now proposed, however, to remove even this avenue of escape 
from a mistaken choice, and to assume a position of unbending 
prohibition of divorce in any form. Hitherto, the leading advo- 
cates of a stricter divorce canon have been the bishops of Albany 
and of Quincy, Ill.; but at the diocesan convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church held in New York the latter part of Sep- 
tember, Bishop Potter, who has hitherto stood for liberal views in 
theology and divorce, in his opening address gave strong evidenee 
that upon the latter subject heis in favor of areturn tothe canons 
in force in the Englishchurch upto the timeof Henry VIII. The 
“note of alarm” sounded by Bishop Potter is as follows (New 
York 7zmes, September 28) : 


“Our general convention at its last session gave, as you know, 
considerable attention to the proposed amendments of our very 
inalequate canon (as it seems to me) of marriage and divorce. 
Its councils were, as you are aware, divided upon the question 
whether that canon could best be amended by withdrawing from 
it all authorization of remarriage, whether under the sanction of 
our Lord’s words in St. Matthew xix. 9, or otherwise, or by ma- 
king more stringent the conditions under which it should be com- 
petent for the Ordinary to sanction with the authority of these 
words the remarriage of the innocent party toa divorce. I need 
not reopen that discussion here. The church will doubtless al- 
ways be divided as to the authority of those words of Holy Scrip- 
ture to which I have referred, and no less divided as to the meas- 
ure of discretion which it is wise to vest in the Ordinary. But 
meantime the whole subject has gained a new aspect from events 
to which I need not more particularly refer here, which have 
undoubtedly awakened in all sober-minded Christian people a 
profound sense of alarm, and the consensus of opinion among 
them as to the necessity of legislation which shall prohibit the 
remarriage of divorced persons under any circumstances whatever 
has greatly widened and deepened. 

“I am by no means sure that such a conclusion is not the wisest 
that we may reach at present; for undoubtedly it must be owned 
that, in the face of such a danger as threatens us, the only safe 
course must be to prohibit absolutely that which, while it might 
be permissible if we could always be sure that it had a Scriptural 
justification for it, is only wrong and evil when that justification, 
existing in fact, exists only because it has been fraudulently ob- 
tained. Here the judgment of eminent publicists and legal au- 
thorities concur, and some of them of foremost rank as jurists 
and churchmen have agreed in the opinion that our only safe 
canon, in view of the tendencies painfully evident among us, is 
one in which the church refuses remarriage to persons divorced 
for any cause arising after marriage, absolutely and universally. 

“Such a remedy for our present evils would doubtless be, as 
some of us may think, a very drastic one, but the evil has grown 
to such proportions, it may justly be answered, that we can meet 
it with no other. A wider view of the whole subject, however, 
will disclose to us, I think, the fact that it is not the only remedy. 


The bishop then goes on to indicate what that “wider view” 
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discloses, dwelling upon the progress of individualism in this 
country and its effects upon “some of the most venerable and 
sacred traditions of the community and the State.” Especially 
has it affected the institutions and obligations of marriage, until 
even the least thoughtful have now come to recognize “that the 
facility with which the marriage relation may be taken on and 
put off is a menace to the foundations of society and the jest of 
the civilized world.” The church’s whole duty will not be done 
in making divorce increasingly difficult. She must also lift up 
and safeguard the approaches to marriage. 

The High-Church party are naturally jubilant over this acces- 
sion of the bishop to their ranks. The Rev. Dr. F. M. Clenden- 
nin, who recently refused to permit the ordination of Dr. Charles 
A. Briggs in his parish church, was among those who expressed 
strong satisfaction over the bishop’s position, viewing it as “a 
hopeful sign.” 

Altho it is too early as yet to give the comment of the religious 
press upon these deliverances, we quote some representative opin- 
ions fro and con from the daily papers, which have given an ex- 
ceptional amount of attention to Bishop Potter’s address. 

The New York Press (October 1) says: 


“As Bishop Potter was the leader of the moderate divorce canon 
party in 1898, when Bishop Doane of Albany tried to get through 
the triennial general convention of the Episcopal church a strict 
divorce canon against the remarriage of either party, the former's 
new ground in favor of the stricter proposition is likely to exert a 
wide influence, even if it does not crystallize public opinion in his 
church in favor of such a law at the next general convention in 
1g01. The latter possibility would plant the Episcopal church 
beside the Roman Catholic church in favor of the virtual indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond. 

“Such a result would be exceedingly far-reaching. Students 
of social science are everywhere calling attention anew to the 
fundamental importance of the family as the social molecule, the 
type, in principle, of what society ought to be in its ultimate and 
pertected organization. Educators are seeing more clearly every 
year that they are handicapped until the family is their well- 
trained ally, instead of being a guerrilla fighter of the foes of the 
social order. Anything, therefore, that tends to promote the 
solidity of the family bond is likely to be welcomed in the world 
of thought as well as that of religion.” 


The Philadelphia Press (October1), commenting on Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix’s recent address on this subject, says: 


“Dr. Morgan Dix, in his plain talk on divorce in high life, 
calls a spade a spade, and in a good cause. He goes right to the 
heart of the evil and holds high life up to view in a way that is 
not at all likely to give New York’s festering four hundred much 
peace of mind. But, as the doctor points out, scandals of the 
type he depicts are known elsewhere as well as in New York. 
And whether the number of divorces increase or not in any one 
place, what is essential is that society shall not in any way en- 
courage the flagitious cases, nor make itself responsible for a free 
and easy licentiousness that can have issue only in scandalous 
divorce cases. 

“As to the probable future attitude of the church Dr. Dix rep- 
resents on the question of the remarriage of divorced persons, it 
looks as if the drift was toward a complete denial of remarriage. 
Bishop Potter, who for so long stood by the present canon that in 
cases of divorces obtained on Scriptural grounds the innocent 
party may remarry, seems to have accepted the view that a severer 
canon is now called for. If this be adopted society will begin to 
see that the crusade is indeed real and not mere pulpit eloquence.” 


The New York Sum (September 29) gives an instructive sum- 
mary of the history of divorce in the world. It says: 


“The justification of divorce, however, goes back, under Chris- 
tianity, to the Reformation, when the sacramental character of 
marriage was repudiated. In the pagan world at the time of 
Christ there was great laxity of divorce. It was especially free 
among the Jews also. If under the Hebrew law a wife was dis- 
tasteful to her husband for any reason, he could cast her off, with 
no other legal requirement than a formal notice to her to leave. 
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The Roman Catholic church by elevating marriage toa sacrament 
named it indissoluble for any cause. The Greek church, how- 
ever, permits divorce for adultery and other causes. The Protes- 
tants from the time of the Reformation allowed divorce for adul- 
tery and also interpreted the rule of St. Paul permitting divorce 
for wilful or malicious desertion, and such has since been the 
legal practise in Protestant countries generally, tho in England 
full divorce is allowed for adultery only, but with the condition 
that while in the wife that offense alone is a sufficient cause, in 
the case of the husband it must be ‘coupled with such cruelty as, 
without adultery, would have entitled her to a divorce a mensa 
et thoro, or adultery coupled with desertion for two years and 
upward.’ In Prussia the divorce laws go beyond the furthest ex- 
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AMERICAN PRELATES FOR THE WEST 
INDIES AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


N important factor in the progress of American civilization 

in our new dependencies in the Antilles and in the far East 

is the apparent determination of the Roman See not only to make 
those regions a part of the American ecclesiastical system, but 
to a large extent to place them under the direct superintendence 
of American prelates. About a year ago the Most Rev. P. L. 
Chapelle, Archbishop of New Orleans, was appointed by the Pope 
apostolic delegate to Cuba and Puerto Rico, an ecclesiastico 
diplomatic position of great power, which made him the direct 
representative of pontifical authority and virtual ruler in all church 























From a photograph. Copyright 1899, by F. B. Moore, New Uricais. 


THE MOST REV. FRANCIS DE P. BARNADA, 
Archbishop of Santiago, Cuba. 


THE MOST REV. P, L. CHAPELLE, 
Archbishop of New Orleans, Apostolic Delegate 


THE RIGHT REV. JAMES H. BLENK, S. M., 
Bishop of Puerto Rico. 


to Cuba and Puerto Rico, and to the 
Philippine Islands. 


PRELATES APPOINTED IN OUR 


treme of laxity reached in any American State, making incompati- 
bility, permanent variance, and even mutual consent legal causes. 

“When, therefore, Bishop Potter spoke of the ‘vicious tenden- 
cies ’ of the ‘composite and contradictory legislation ’ as to divorce 
in our many States as making us peculiarly ‘the jest of the civil- 
ized world,’ he seemed to indicate that his study of the subject 
has not been of that thoroughness which the subject demands. 
In truth, the only great variation in this country, save in South 
Carolina, where there is no divorce law, is the legislation of New 
York, which permits full divorce for adultery only. ‘The Ameri- 
can rule otherwise follows the Protestant precedent in allowing 
divorce for wilful desertion, and as we have said, even in the 
States where the divorce laws are freest, they are not so lax as in 
Prussia.” 





THE eighty-third annual report of the American Bible Society makes a 
book of 230 pages. According to this report, 65,962,505 copies of the Bible 
have been issued by the Society since its estab'ishment. The issues for last 
year alone are 1,380,892, distributed in all portions of the globe, a particu- 
larly large number, it issaid, being distributed in the Chinese empire. The 
Society is under the control of no one denomination. 


NEW POSSESSIONS AND CUBA. 


affairs. One of his most important acts was the consecration of a 
new Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba who was in sympathy with 
American and Cuban ideals, and of an American priest, the Rt. 
Rev. James H. Blenk, as Bishop of Puerto Rico, The news that 
now comes from Washington is still more significant. ‘The Pope 
bas named Archbishop Chapelle delegate apostolic of the Philip- 
pines. This, in addition to his authority in the West Indies and 
his position as metropolitan of the great southern province of 
New Orleans, makes him without doubt the most powerful pre- 
late in the Western hemisphere, unless we except Archbishop 
Martinelli, the delegate apostolic to the United States. ‘There is 
scarcely another American who at the present moment has so 
weighty an influence in determining the trend of future conditions 
in the new American possessions in two hemispheres, and it is 
thought that especially in the Philippines the advent of an Amert!- 
can prelate will prove a powerful factor in the establishment of 
better religious and civic conditions. 

Monseigneur Chapelle is said to be admirably equipped for his 
difficult mission. He is master of Spanish and an able church his- 
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torian and canonist, qualifications very necessary for his work. 
The appointment is said to be partly a compliment to France in 
recognition of that country's service in arranging the prelimi- 
naries of peace between the United States and Spain. As diplo- 
matic appointees of this character are usually rewarded when 
successful with the cardinalate, it is likely that Monseigneur 
Chapelle will in time be the recipient of the red hat. 


IS BUDDHISM GAINING GROUND IN 
CHRISTIAN LANDS? 


T can not be denied that Buddhism, as a system of philosophi- 
cal and religious thought, has secured a much more respect- 

ful hearing among the Western peoples than it had a generation 
ago; and the possibility of a regular Buddhistic missionary prop- 
aganda has often been reported, especially since the Parliament 
of Religions. One of the results of this state of affairs has been 
the claim that this chief among the ancient Oriental systems 
had actually made noteworthy inroads among the thinking men 
in Christian countries and won not a few advocates in the very 


centers of Christian civilization. An investigation of this claim 


has been made by the German pastor, Rev. Henry Hoops, and 
published by him in the leading apologetic journal of Germany, 
the Bewezs des Glaubens (No. g), from which we glean the fol- 
lowing particulars : 


The material on which to base a reliable computation as to the 
extent to which Buddhism has found friends within the ranks of 
the Christian peoples is exceedingly hard to obtain. When the 
reports published in the periodical press concerning Buddhistic 
religious meetings and conventions of students of Buddhism 
are traced to their real source, they as a rule turn out to be 
chiefly the work of imagination or are gross exaggerations. 
The statement, for instance, made by so prominent a litterateur 
as Pastor O. Funcke, to the effect that “the old Buddhistic 
teachings are being exalted into the heavens and are corrupt- 
ing the youth of Germany,” is not in harmony with facts that 
can be depended upon. The writer, in the preparation of the 
present article, applied to a statistical bureau for details, and 
was informed that neither Germany nor France nor Great Britain 
do as much as publish the statistics of the Buddhists who are to 
be found within their borders. 

In order to pursue this task with exactness, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the genuine and the pseudo-Buddhistic agi- 
tations of the times. To the latter belong, above all others, the 
Theosophical Society and its work, founded by Mme. Blavatsky, 
lately supported by Colonel Olcott. This school claims to teach a 
kind of esoteric Buddhism, which claim, however, is expressly 
rejected by the representatives of genuine Buddhism. The evi- 
dence to this effect is furnished by the well-known leading Ger- 
man representative of Buddhism, Subhadra Bhikshu, who, in 
answer to the one hundred and fifty-sixth question of his Bud- 
dhistic Catechism, declares that there is no such a thing as a 
secretor esoteric Buddhism which is not published but only tradi- 
tionally transmitted. Such is one of the reasons why this rec- 
ognized representative of Buddhism, not content with the phe- 
nomenally popular catechism of Olcott, published a Buddhistic 
catechism of his own, in which, as he states, full justice is done 
to the traditional tenets of this system. 

In Germany, the first and probably the leading representative 
of the system has been the philosopher Schopenhauer, who 
adopted Buddhistic atheism and pessimism, including the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of the soul. Other advocates were 
Feuerbach and K. E. Neumann, the latter best known as a trans- 
lator of Buddhistic texts, while Comte in France and Lewis in 
England pursued similar paths. Lectures have been delivered 
in Germany in advocacy of this system, and the German cate- 
chism mentioned has been published in half a dozen editions. 
The author, Subhadra Bhikshu, speaks hopefully of the prospects 
of his faith among the Germans and makes a great deal of capital 
out of the fact that Emperor William II., in his famous allegori- 
cal painting, deemed it necessary to warn the nations of Europe 
azainst this creed; but the writer can furnish no statistics to 
substantiate his hopes. In fact, a leading Buddhist has declared 
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to the writer that “in Germany there are as yet but very few 
who have accepted the Buddhistic doctrines.” 

In France things are different in this regard. More than eigh- 
teen months ago the /zgaro reported the particulars of a “ Bud- 
dhistic mass ” which had been held in Paris, in which a number of 
prominent men, such as Clemenceau, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
university professors, members of the Academy, high public offi- 
cials, and moneyed men took part. For ten years Buddhism has 
been a fixed fact in the French capital, and a regular congrega- 
tion of this creed, holding weekly ritualistic meetings, is a promi- 
nent feature of the religious kaleidoscope of “isms” found in that 
metropolis. It is, however, scarcely a matter of doubt that this 
is simply a fad of fashion, and that this organization can never 
be the nucleus of a large extension of the system. In fact, out- 
side of Paris there are no French Buddhists. It is claimed that 
in London and in Cincinnati there are some adherents; but this 
exhausts the statistics of the inroads made by this Oriental relig- 
ion in the heart of Christendom. From present indications, 
Buddhism can not be regarded as a danger to Christian lands.— 
Translation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


HE second great International Council, which represents the 
largest cycle of Congregationalism and is world-wide in its 

scope and fersonne/, met at Boston on September 20. Dr. James 
B. Angell, president of the University of Michigan, acted as 
moderator. Among the prominent foreign representatives of 
Congregationalism were 
the Rev. Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn, principal of Mans- 
field College, England; 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
MacKennal, of Bowden, 
England; Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, of Bristol; J. 
Compton Ricket, M.P.; 
and Rev. Alexander Gos- 
man and Rev. Joseph 
Robertson, of Australia. 
The great auditorium of 
Tremont Temple was 
thronged by attentive and 
enthusiastic audi- 





even 
ences. 

The Independent (Sep- 
tember 30) thus reviews 
the proceedings of the 
council : 





HON JAMES BURRILL ANGELL, 


President of the University of Michigan, 
and Moderator of the Council. 


“It is no mere formality when we say that the addresses were 
all of an extremely high order, nor is it invidious, perhaps, to add 
that the most interest was aroused by the paper of Dr. Forsyth, 
the sermon of Principal Fairbairn, and the whole discussion on 
the subject of war. There was great difference of opinion con- 
cerning the doctrinal positions of Dr. Forsyth, but it is doubtfu! 
if any paper on a subject so speculative and theological was ever 
received with greater favor by an American audience. Dr. 
Forsyth’s style is so fine, his enthusiasm so evident, his genius 
so genuine and so reverent, that he sweeps all before him. He 
is a poet as well as a scholar and a theologian, and his mysticism 
is quite as moving as his attempts at clearer statements of doc- 
trine. He is acurious combination of a liberal and an extreme 
conservative. Dr. Fairbairn was a revelation to those who knew 
him only as a philosopher and a profound theologian. The sub- 
ject of his sermon was ‘The Church,’ and it is safe to say that no 
more eloquent or convincing presentation of the Congregational 
doctrine of the church has been heard in our time. Its emphasis 
was on the supremacy of Jesus Christ and the universal priest- 
hood of all Christ’s people. Dr. Forsyth emphasized the objec- 
tive efficacy of the work of Christ. Principal Fairbairn showed 
how Christ organized His own society, and started it on its course 
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of overturning and conquering the regnant and militant selfish- 
ness of the world. One fact is already very evident. While the 
English speakers refuse to dogmatize on many subjects, while 
they are extremely hospitable to all the newer scientific and critical 
thinking, the younger men among them, at least, place a much 
stronger emphasis on the 
expiatory work of Christ 
than is common in scho!- 
arly circles in this country 
or has yet appeared in the 
utterances of the older 
men from the other side. 
Perhaps it should be said 
that when these younger 
Englishmen define their 
terms, as they do in cor- 
versation, it is discovered 
that some words, at least, 
mean one thing in Eng- 
land and another in Am- 
erica.” 


The Congregationalist 
says of the council: 





“It has been constantly 
evident that the themes of 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, deepest and widest inter- 

Saginad. est to the common people 

. are uppermost to-day in the 
minds of Christianscholars. In addresses and discussions Chris- 
tian principles have been applied to the solution of pressing social 
problems, to national affairs, and international relations. The 
sense of responsibility of English-speaking peoples for the wel- 
fare of humanity, the affirmation of holy purpose to maintain the 
rights of civilization and freedom for the people of all nations in- 
dicate the directions in which the Christian church is to exercise 
its leadership in the future. 

“The council, then, has shown . . . the essential harmony of 
the denomination in its attitude toward modern scholarship, in its 
acceptance of the results of reverent theological study, heighten- 
ing, not weakening, supreme devotion to Jesus Christ. It has 
indicated that the current trend is toward simplification of the 
theology, the appropriation by the religious man of the whole 
realm of science, of social and civic life to perfect his religious 
character, and the growth of triumphant faith in God. The 
council has made positive utterances concerning life and belief, 
is thoroughly evangelical in its tone, lays its greatest emphasis 
on the person of Christ, 
and is optimistic in its 
outlook into the future.” 


REV. A, M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 


The Universalist Lead- 
er says: 


“From beginning to end 
of the council liberal and 
advanced thought prevail- 
ed. When Governor Wo!- 
cott in his address of wel- 
come said : ‘I may perhaps 
shock some of you by say- 
ing that to me it is not of 
vast importance to what 
denomination a man may 
belong, providing only 
that the love of Christ and 
the willingness to serve 
Him by serving man is 
the inspiring force in the 
individual life,’ the vast REV. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
audience, instead of show- Professor of Church History in Yale 
7 fae , Theological Seminary. 
ing any signs of being 
shocked, broke into loud and hearty applause. President 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, showed that his eyes 
were turned forward and not backward when, referring to the 
advocates of the new theology, he said: ‘Let us not hasten to 
burn them as heretics, but wait patiently to see if they are not 
our prophets.’ ... 


From Harper's Weekly —Copvright, 1899, by 
Harper & Brothers 
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“The effect of such a gathering of devoted Christian workers 
must be big with promise for the Church of Christ. The refresh- 
ingly open abandonment of the old standards of theology and the 
applauding reception of every announcement show that among 
the broad-minded and progressive churches the Congregational 
easily ranks among the first. Rev. Daniel Jones, of England, let 
go entirely heaven and hell as notions of salvation; he arose to 
the higher phase of the Christ life, and then with eloquent em- 
phasis preached Christ. Dr. Fairbairn said the last few years had 
witnessed the decay of the old doctrine of original sin, and he 
declared with telling force which brought rounds of cheers, ‘It is 
high time the doctrine of original sin decayed.’ 


The Christian Register (Unit.) says: 


“The council is aggressive in the declaration of its principles 
and methods, without denunciation of others who are content to 
walk in other ways. Of course it is a satisfaction to us to see 
that, even while Unitarianism as a form of faith gets no recogni- 
tion in the proceedings of the council, Unitarians appear upon the 
platform and are greeted with applause. It is also pleasant to 
note the fact that, in treating the essentials of Christianity and 
dealing with matters of interpretation, all the progress is in the 
direction of the Unitarian interpretation. While we can not ac- 
cept all the statements of any of the preachers or essayists as 
adequate interpretation of the fundamental facts of human nature 
and its relation to God, we can see that many of the restraints of 
creed have fallen away, that many false doctrines have dropped 
out, and that, so far as new ways are concerned, progress has 
been made toward ideas of human nature and the divine govern- 
ment which are honorable both to God and to man.” 


Zion's Herald (Meth, Episc.) says: 


“From the opening paper on ‘Fundamental Principles in The- 
ology,’ by President-elect Harris, on through the entire meeting, 
in the papers on the ‘ Mes- 
sage of the Old Testament 
for To-day’ by Professor 
Porter, of Yale, on ‘ The 
Historical Method in The- 
ology’ by Professor Fisk- 
er, of Yale, and notably in 
the paper by Principal 
Gosman of Australia on 
‘Theology and the Order 
of Nature,’ the underlying 
assumption of the master 
minds was that the Higher 
Criticism in its method, if 
not in all of its results, has 
won its right to frank 
welcome by the Christian 
church, and that the hy- 
pothesis of evolution as 
the mode of creation is the 
only tenable one in light 
of what we know of God 
asrevealed in nature and 
the history of the race. 
How significant it is that 
this should be so, in a body 
which is unquestionably 
evangelical in the main, it : d : 
is hardly necessary to point President of the National Congregational 
out. Council. 

“That such belief is cor- 
sistent with unyielding belief in the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment would seem to be a fact, for the same men who applauded 
the utterances of the men above named applauded to the full the 
superb eulogy of the living Christ as the ultimate source of au- 
thority for society and the individual, which was uttered by Rev 
Dr. P. T. Forsyth, an utterance which those who heard wil! 
scarcely forget readily, combining as it did, to an unusual de- 
gree, massiveness of thought, logical development, brilliancy 
of antithesis and epigram, and a passion of conviction which 
swept everything before it and roused the audience from thei! 
seats to sing with ardor, ‘In the cross of Christ I glory.’” 








From Harper’s Weekly.—Copyright, 1899, by 
Harper & Brothers, 


REV. F. A. NOBLE, D.D., 


The only antagonistic utterance to the council which we have 
found in the religious press is the following from The /nterio? 
(Presb. ) : 


“To sum up the council, we would say that Congregationalisn 
has slipped her anchors, broken the face of her chronometer, an¢ 
is making her reckonings by pointing her sextant at comets. 
we were sportively inclined we would lay a heavy wager that 
there is not a man in the council who could, to save his soul—1! 
he have any !—tell what Congregationalism now is, where it now 
is, what is its cargo, or where it is bound. We don't like a storm 
at sea, but give us a wave-scalper any day in preference to a fog.” 
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‘FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ON THE EVE OF HOSTILITIES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


HE Boer and the Briton are still busily engaged in comple- 
ting their armaments as this number of THe LITERARY 
VIGEST goes to press, and hostilities may begin at any moment. 
“What awful hypocrites we are!” writes an Uitlander correspond- 
-nt of the London Oxz‘look ; “‘as if we did not know that British 
ascendancy or Dutch 





supremacy is the real 


















question at issue.” And 
the same paper, under 
the caption “The Real 
Issue,” remarks that the 
real cause for war is the 
demand of the Transvaal 
to be regarded as a sov- 
ereign state. The Sz. 
James's Gazette, under 
the same heading, ex- 











“T’llgrind upallthetools. Grinding 
willsuit my present humor well. Joe!” 

Whirr-r-r. 

The grindstone was soon in motion; 
the sparks were flying off in showers. 
This was the occupation for his heated 
spirit. Whirr-r-r-r-r-r. 

**Something will come of this!’’ said 
Mr. Tappertit, pausing as if in triumph 
and wiping his heated face upon his 
sleeve. ‘*Something will come of this, 
I hope it mayn’t be human gore!”"— 
BARNABY RUDGE, ch. iv. 

Westminster Gazette, 























presses a similar opinion : 
“If the tap of the Bri‘ish army’s 


drum greets the rising sun all 
around the world, it is because 


z SALISBURY (to Chamberlain) : 
we have imposed our rule upon too much; he has broken loose before.” 


others wherever ships can swim 


and troops can march. . . . Let the case be as serious as the 
croakers think, allow that the Boers are as valiant and capable 
as their friends assert, that the Orange Free State will strike in, 
and that the Afrikanders in the Cape will rise, all that will con- 
stitute a serious piece of work, and will put us on our mettle. 
‘Allow too that foreign nations try to seize the opportunity to play 
us some trick. We must face this also—because it is only by 
meeting such danger that we can continue to exist. By sur- 
render we should give up our whole case, and withdrawal be- 
fore the Boers to-day would only make it more certain that we 
should have the Mahrattas to deal with tc-morrow.” 


In the same paper a curious petition to the Queen is suggested, 
from which we take the following : 


“As the Boers have become so bold as to oppose Her Majesty’s 
Government, and as they even blasphemously assert that the 
Almighty will help them in a war against Great Britain, 

“Your petitioners humbly pray your Majesty that your Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased: To annul the independence of 
he Transvaal, to disarm the Boers, divide the Transvaal repub- 
ic into two separate republics, and place them under military 
surveillance for the administration of the revenue.” 


The London 7zmes does not think it necessary that Britain 
hould in future specify her demands, as she will now enforce 
chem, and need not argue over detail. “‘The Boers have been 
warned, and they have chosen their fate,” adds the paper. There 
is but little said in England on the Boers’ side, but that little is 
very much to the point. In the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle's 
“Open Council,” which is filled with letters headed “ Down with 
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“ Be careful, Joe! don’t tease him 
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the Boers!” “Wipe out the Boers!” etc., one man writes to the 
following effect: 


Impartial consideration of the question seems to be out of the 
question among the public. This so-called “crisis” has been 
brought about by vituperative speeches against the Transvaal, 
and by bellicose articles in the capitalist press. The “ Uitland- 
ers” in the Transvaal are a thousand times better off than they 
ever would have been in this miscalled glorious England of ours. 
But if they are not content to abide by the laws of the country in 
which they are foreign residents, let them show the same moral 
courage as the Boers did when they became disgusted with the 
treatment accorded them by British officials—let them leave the 
country. 

But, some people say, “look what they would leave behind 
them.” ‘The Boers left ali they had in the world behind them, 
tho the country they left was their own. . . . I have some ac- 
quaintances in the Transvaal, and if they have anything to leave 
in the Transvaal, it is what they never had, or ever were likely 
to have had, had they remained in England. Every right-think- 
ing man must be filled with indignation when he reads history 
and becomes acquainted with the shameful manner in which the 
Boers have ever been treated. 


Sir Sidney Shippard, in the September Wineteenth Century, 
declares himself confident that the Boers will not fight for their 
“imaginary” independence, and 
that neither the Free State nor 
the Cape Boers will assist the 
Transvaal. The latest advices 
from South Africa seem to make 
this prediction ridiculous. The 
Randpost, Johannesburg, says: 


“The wildest rumors regard- 
ing British armaments are 
abroad, and the most horrible 
stories regarding the engines of 
destruction which Great Britain 
could bring into the field against 
us are told by Englishmen. We 





—Amsterdammer. 


have heard all these things 
before. These people seem 
to forget that everything we 
consider necessary for war- 
like operations adapted to 
the conditions of our coun- 
try we have got. Far from 
being frightened, the peo- 
ple are confident that they 
will drive the conceited 
Briton into the sea. The 
inferior race must go to the 














**DOGS OF WAR,” 


wall.” Oom PAUL: “ May I askif those dogs 

; are intended for any special purpose?” 

. “we J-E CH-MB-RL-N: ‘“ Well, guv’nor, 

The Bloemfontein £+- that’s as may be! Merely givin’ ’ema 
press relates that when the little gentle exercise !”’ —Punch. 


British agent, Mr. Conyng- 

ham Greene, presented a message as an ultimatum which must 
be answered within forty-eight hours, the Transvaal Secretary 
of State replied: “You had better modify that. To an ulti- 
matum you can have the answer in forty-eight minutes.” As 
further evidence of the spirit among the people the same paper 
tells of a sick Boer commander who, upon being asked how he 
felt, declared that he “felt pretty bad, but well enough to 
shoot rooineks.”* Dissatisfaction is expressed among the Eng- 
lish with the results of the late activity of the War Office. A 
careful computation shows that there are now at the Cape (in 
cluding troops likely to arrive before the end of October) sixteen 


* Contemptuous designation for Englishmen. 
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battalions of infantry, six regiments of cavalry, nine batteries of 
field artillery, one battery of mountain-guns, two batteries of 
siege-guns, five companies of engineers. 

If the plans regarding further reinforcements as revealed by 
the press are carried out, there will be, within three months, 
twenty-two battalions of infantry, ten regiments of cavalry, 
fifteen batteries of field artillery, one battery of mountain-guns, 
five companies of engineers—in all about 30,000 men, if every 
regiment has its full complement, which is rarely the case in the 
British army. The Militair Wochendlatt, Berlin, sketches the 
effective strength of the entire British army as follows: 


Total, including volunteers, militia and reserve 

Regular army, which alone counts for service abroad 

Of these in India and other colonies, hence not likely to be 
employed in South Africa 

In Ireland, and for obvious reasons also not available 

Other home garrisons, including depots ; 

Hence the most liberal computation gives for service in South 
Africa, including reserves 


Canada, however, contemplates furnishing a regiment of a 
thousand men, and 7he Wor/d, Toronto, says: 


“The concentration of British troops in South Africa from 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, India, and the mother country 
would be something entirely new in history. It would prove to 
the world that the British empire is no fiction, but a substantial, 
practical reality. . . . Spontaneous action on the part of the 
whole British empire may prove the last straw to break the back 
of Boer obstinacy.” 


A few thousand irregulars will also be raised, but their fighting 
value is doubtful. 

The forces of the Boers are also largely overrated. A South 
African at present residing in New Jersey, secretary of the com- 
mandant (military governor) of Heidelberg district in 1881, and 
afterward tutor in that gentleman’s family, furnishes us with the 
following items: 


At the call to arms, one man only to each homestead is allowed 
to remain behind, boys of sixteen and old men of sixty being on 
the list of the veldcornet as available for active service. As the 
Boers have large families, and the boys and girls are early trained 
to look after the cattle, 80 per cent. of the men may thus be called 
out. Each man is bound to have ready a/ways horse, saddle, 
rifle, sixty rounds of ammunition, and provisions for two weeks. 
This rule is strictly enforced by fines, and one never knows when 
the veldcornet (captain) or his lieutenant may arrive for inspec- 
tion. Hence the entire force is ready for service. If the men 
are not all needed at once, as many as possible are sent on leave 
to plow or harvest. At present the Boers are plowing, which 
may partly explain their apparent hesitation to begin hostilities. 
The whole force can not be kept together more than six months 
atatime. The men would desert, not because their courage is 
dampened, but because they worry about the lambs, the calves, 
the foals, the harvest which need their attention. About 25 per 
cent. of the men in camp are therefore always on leave. They 
return very faithfully when their time is up, or send a substitute. 
At a pinch, the Boers can keep 60 per cent. of their fighting men 
in the field for a year, and 4o to soper cent. for another year. In 
a war against the hereditary enemy, however, it is more likely 
that even the men left behind will volunteer, the women doing 
all the work. 


A conservative estimate gives the Transvaal 50,000 able-bodied 
men, the Free State 20,000. Another force of 10,000 Boers is 
thought likely to come from Natal and the Cape Colony. Con- 
cerning the German contingent, German papers relate that Colo- 
nel Schiel has refused many applications, confining himself to old 
service men, of whom he has enlisted 1,500. The rest of the vol- 
unteers in the service of the Transvaal are likely to be on a par 
with the British irregulars. The Transvaal mounted police, of 
which about ten troops will be available, is a well-organized 
force, largely composed, as are police corps everywhere in the 
world, of Irishmen. Of artillery the Free State has six batteries 
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of field guns, one large quick-firing siege-gun, and a battery of 
Maxims. The Transvaal has ten batteries of field artillery, a 
howitzer battery, and a battery of Maxims, not including the 
guns taken from Jameson. An attempt to neutralize the “moral 
effect ” which the dum-dum is expected to produce appears in the 
following advertisement in the Harrismith Vzexws, published by 
Commandant van Reenen, an immensely wealthy cattle rancher 
of the Orange Free State: 


“Wanted, two absolutely pure-bred Bushmen, man and wife, 
to make their well-known poison (with which they poison their 
arrows). Salary, £10 per month. Traveling expenses paid. 
The above-named poison must be suitable to dip our bullets in, 
as I would think it very unfortunate if our enemies were shot 
with bullets not so poisoned.” 


And Major Albuquerque, the conqueror of Gungunhama, in 
an interview for the Pretoria Vol/kstem, said: 


“Intimate knowledge of the country is absolutely necessary in 
a South African war, whether the fight is between small detach- 
ments or large armies. The Boers have this knowledge. In ad- 
dition they are brave and have great staying powers. Even if 
England sends 80,000 0r 100,000 men, the chances of the burghers 
are not bad. Thc war may have unpleasant surprises in store for 
the British, and they had best think twice before they begin it.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DiIGEsT. 





GERMANY AND HER SMALLER NEIGHBORS. 


HE tariff policy of several large empires, by which they are 
enabled to place smaller countries at a disadvantage, and 
apprehensions concerning the supposed ambitions of England and 
America, have led to a remarkable movement in Central Europe. 
In Switzerland, in Holland, even in Belgium, an agitation is car- 
ried on for acustoms union with Germany. In Switzerland the 
agitation is chiefly commercial and industrial. The Neue G/a- 
ruer Zeitung says: 


“We must secure free trade with at least one great nation. 
Our relations with other countries would then be regulated ac- 
cording to the treaties concluded by our big neighbor; but what 
is good enough for his fifty millions ought to be good enough for 
our three millions of people. . . . Moreover, the mere beginning 
of negotiations with a neighboring country may make the others 
more friendly, as such a customs union would cause them to lose 
the Swiss market almost entirely, and here or there fear of the 
political consequences may also be of influence. . . . Economi- 
cally oppressed as Switzerland is, she need not be ashamed of 
choosing this mode of redress.” , 


Political considerations, however, seem to be the prime influ- 
ence in the Dutch agitation for closer relations with Germany. 
At least the agitation is so construed by the Staatsburger Zet- 
tung, Berlin, which says: 


“The Dutch people seem to realize that, if they wish to main- 
tain their independence in the presence of English-speaking dis- 
turbers of the peace, they must seek closer relations with the 
German empire. Both nations would profit, as Germany could 
participate in the development of the Dutch colonies. Holland 
must, however, increase her navy. On the other hand, she would 
obtain a sufficient land force from Germany to defend her colonies. 
It is to be hoped that some agreement is arrived at ere the Eng- 
lish or American beasts of prey attack the Dutch possessions.” 


In the Dutch West Indies, the Spanish-speaking inhabitants are 
instigated to rebel by Venezuelans, who believe that the United 
States will turn these islands over to Venezuela if they can be , 
taken from the Dutch. A correspondent of the Amsterdam £-- 
portblad advises the sale of these colonies, but the whole press 
of Holland is up in arms against such a proposal, which only 
gives fuel to the pro-German sentiment. But the most important 
impetus seems to be given to the movement by England’s rela- 
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tions to the Boers. M. Hanotaux, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France, writes to the following effect in the /our- 
nal, Paris: 


No European nation has a more glorious past than the brave 
Dutch people. In philosophy, in literature, in art, politics, naval 
and military affairs, they have excelled, and such names as Spi- 
noza, Rembrandt, William of Nassau and William of Orange, 
Tromp, and De Ruyter rank among the first in history. But their 
greatest deed was the preservation of Protestantism. Without 
their brave fight, which forever broke the backbone of Spain, then 
in the zenith of her power, Protestantism might have disappeared. 
Equally great is their work in the interest of freedom and prog- 
ress, as well as modern liberalism. And yet it is against this 
progressive element that the aims of British expansion are di- 
rected in South Africa. 

Now it can not be denied that the Dutch exercise tremendous 
moral influence, far beyond their political power, in the civilized 
world. Hitherto they have been equally content with their two 
great Protestant neighbors, the one across the Channel and the 
one on land. The action of Great Britain in South Africa has 
aroused the entire Dutch element throughout the world, and they 
are undoubtedly seeking closer relations with Germany. It is 
impossible to overrate this movement. If Holland emerges from 
her neutrality, England loses one of her safeguards. This alone 
should cause the Salisbury cabinet to hesitate. 

The great majority of German newspapers nevertheless think 
that union with the smaller countries, except by alliance treaties, 
is not feasible. Germany would have to protect them without 
deriving adequate advantages, as they would exercise more influ- 
ence in the German federation than is their due. If they refused 
to obey the dictates of the majority, they would have to be 
coerced, and as it is considered impossible by German authorities 
like Bismarck to make a lasting conquest of a civilized race, the 
game would not be worth the candle.—7ranslation made for 
Tue Literary DIGEst. 


“THE REFUGE OF POLITICAL CRIPPLES.” 


~ WISS papers lately agitate for a closer union of their country 
witha more powerful neighbor, and it is not a little remark- 
able that the Socialist papers, which in France, England, Ger- 
many, and the United States ridicule the idea of nationality, ap- 
peal to Swiss patriotism to preserve the independence of the 
country, even at the cost of serious economical losses. This 
phenomenon is explained bya writer inthe Neusten Nachrichten, 
3erlin, in the following manner: 


ace 


L’hépital des blessés politique,* a Geneva alderman recently 
called his city, and he was right. Everybody who has made him- 
self impossible in his own country goes there. Remarkable is 
the preponderance of young men of from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age among these political refugees—young fellows who 
can hardly be expected to possess enough experience to under- 
stand the needs of their country. Their ignorance they hide by 
lots of noise and reference to the ‘holy fire’ which glows within 
their bosoms. Most of these ‘reformers’ and malcontents hail 
from Russia, Servia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, etc. 
They all see no salvation for their several countries unless a re- 
public is established of which they are the head. Germans and 
French are in the minority. The former wish to establish Social- 
ism according to Prof. Karl Vogt; the latter want a general row, 
in which the losers are mercilessly subjugated by the winners. 
This alone, they think, can ‘save France.’ 

“Doubtless some of these people are honest; many, however, 
are political parasites, who want to live without working. A 
third class live by blackmail. Among these are especially the 
Young Turks. They publish articles reviling everything Turk- 
ish, and sometimes the Turkish Government is weak enough to 
buy them off. The Swiss press does not act very wisely in this 
case. The newspapers forget that 30,000 Swiss went poor to 
Turkey, and live there now in affluence, peace, and security, de- 
spite the supposed misrule of the Mohammedans.”— 7rans/ation 
made for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


*OOM PAUL’S PEOPLE.” 


NE does not read very far into the book bearing the above 
title, written by Howard C. Hillegas, without finding that 
the writer’s sympathies are very pronounced in favor of the Boers 
in their struggle with the British. The book has, in fact, some- 
what the appearance of a brief for the Dutchman 6f South Africa, 
tho in saying this we do not mean to detract from the great inter- 
est of the work, nor cast any doubt upon the author’s very obvi- 
ous sincerity in pleading the case he has espoused. At the outset, 
in the preface, he gives fair warning of his attitude as that of 
an American “whose pride in the Anglo-Saxon race causes him 
to wish that there were more justice and less venom ” in the “‘al- 
leged grievances” of the Uitlanders. 

Mr. Hillegas draws an interesting parallel between the early 
history of the Boers and that of our own Pilgrim Fathers. The 
Dutch and Huguenot refugees who settled at Cape Town made 
their journey about the same time that the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed, and for the same reason. Their experiences with the 
blacks were similar to those of the first New Englanders with the 
Indians, and their differences with the Dutch East India Com- 
pany were similar to those between our colonies and Great Brit- 
ain. When the Napoleonic wars left the South African colony in 
the hands of England, the Boers rejoiced as in a deliverance from 
tyranny; but by reason of the same sort of reckless exploitation 
that caused our revolt, they were speedily turned into desperate 
enemies of British rule. In short, Great Britain threw away her 
opportunity in South Africa just as she did in this country, tho 
the occasion of the final break was very different. The Boers 
emancipated their slaves in 1830 on the promise of ample com- 
pensation from the British Government; but less than half the 
promised sum was paid. Several years later, natives overran the 
Boer settlements stealing large amounts of property. The Boer 
farmers courageously recovered their live stock, and the British 
Government compelled them to turn the recovered cattle, their 
own, over to it without compensation. ‘Then the Boers shook the 
dust of British soil from their feet and began trekking, one party 
settling in what is now the Orange Free State, the other in what 
is now Natal. The latter entered into negotiations with the 
native chief for the purchase of the land desired, but after the 
treaty was signed the natives treacherously rose against the 
Boers, and a series of most heroic encounters ensued, the Boers 
in one instance defeating 12,000 Zulus with a force of but q6o. 
After finally driving the natives back and conquering a peace, 
the Boers were rewarded by a British manifesto declaring Natal 
British territory, and ordering the Boer immigrants to be treated 
as a conquered race and their arms and ammunition confiscated. 
Then the Boers again trekked, this time across the Vaal to what 
is now the South African Republic, 

Of the means by which their territory was acquired, President 
Kriger, in an interesting interview which constitutes one chapter 
of the book, says this: 

“Ever since we left Cape Colony in 1835 we have not taken any 
territory from the natives by conquest except that of one chief 
whose murderous maraudings compelled us to drive him away 
from his country. We bartered and bought every inch of land 
we now have. England has taken all the land she has in South 
Africa at the muzzles of repeating-riflesand machine-guns. That 


is the civilized method of extending the bounds of the empire they 
talk about so much.” 


British authority still followed the “trekkers,” and declared 
their new territory a British possession, Then the Boers trekked 
no farther. After two years of restlessness under the British 
flag, they made this “declaration of independence” : 


‘““We declare before God, who knows the heart, and before the 
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world, that the people of the South African Republic have never 
been subjects of Her Majesty, and never will be.” 

And they took up arms to make the declaration good. Then 
followed the historic battles of Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill, the 
latter ‘‘ won by the Boers against greater odds than have been en- 
countered by any volunteer force in modern times.” 

Mr. Hillegas gives the following little table of statistics of the 
different engagements between Boers and British: 





MEN ENGAGED. CASUALTIES. 
Battles. | 





| 


British. Boer. British. | Boer. 





Laing’s Nek 400 550 190 24 
Ingogo 300 250 142 17 
Majuba Hill 600 150 280 5 


Bronkhorst .,......... Pescececes 250 300s 120 | I 
Jameson raid 600 400 \| 100 | 5 








In every one of these engagements the Boers were victorious, 
the British having triumphed over them in but one battle, that of 
Bhoomphats, in 1848, when the British had heavy artillery and 
the Boers nothing better than flintlocks. In the case of Majuba 
Hill, the British were entrenched in a most formidable position. 
The result of Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill was a treaty partially 
restoring the independence of the South African Republic, Great 
Britain retaining suzerain rights, which were afterward, in subse- 
quent treaties, whittled down to the simple right to veto treaties 
the Transvaal Government might make with foreign countries. 

Of the grievances that exist at the present day, Mr. Hillegas 
seems to consider that the Boers have their full share. Here is 
his statement of the commercial relations between the Transvaal 
and the rest of South Africa: 


“The Transvaal, being an inland state, is the feeding-ground 
of those states which are located between it and the sea. Every 
ton of foreign freight that enters the Transvaal through Cape 
Colony is subject to high customs duties and abnormal freight 
rates. The railway and the customs-house being under the same 
jurisdiction, it will readily be seen to what extent Cape Colony 
derives its revenues from the Transvaal commerce. The Orange 
Free State again taxes the freight before allowing it to pass 
through its territory. The third tax, which makes the total far 
greater than the original cost of the freight, is added by the 
Transvaal Government. Certain classes of freight shipped from 
Europe are taxed by the steamship line, the Cape Colony Rail- 
road, the Transvaal Railroad, and with Cape Colony, Orange 
Free State, and Transvaal customs duties. 

“This vast expenditure is borne by the consumers in the Trans- 
vaal, who are compelled to pay from three to five times as much 
for rent and food as is paid in England or America. Cape Col- 
ony, in particular, has been fattening upon the Transvaal. The 
government railroads in one year showed a profit of more than 
eight per cent. upon the capital invested, after accounting for the 
great losses incurred with unprofitable branch lines, showing 
that the main line to the Transvaal must have produced a profit 
of from fifteen to twenty per cent. The customs duties collected 
pe Cape Colony on almost all freight in transit is five per cent. 
of its value. ‘The inhabitants of the Transvaal are obliged to pa 
these large amounts, and are so much poorer while the Cape Ect 
ony Government preys upon them. The Transvaal Government 


receives none of this revenue except that from its customs, which 
is insufficient for its expenses.” 


In this condition of affairs, which is beyond the control of the 
Transvaal, may be found reason for some of the grievances com- 
plained of in Johannesburg. 

The Boer of to-day, we are told, loves solitude above all things. 
“It is his greatest delight to be alone,” to live “out of sight of the 
smoke of his neighbor’s house.” His chief recreation is the 
shooting of game, yet he is not a sportsman who kills for the joy 
of killing, having plenty of use for all the game he brings down. 
“It would be difficult to find anywhere else an entire race of such 
physical giants.” The average height of the full-grown males 
Mr. Hillegas puts at “not less than six feet two inches,” and their 
physique and powers of endurance are marvelously developed. 
They confidently assert that in time of warfare one Boer equals 
five Englishmen. The Boer reads nothing but the Bible; his be- 
lief in it is indestructible, and his constant references to it are not 
cant, but are owing tothe same reason that makes the sailor speak 
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the language of the sea—it is a part of his daily life. The two 
political parties in the Transvaal, even, are divided on religious, 
not. political, grounds, the Progressives being those who sing 
hymns and the Conservatives those wao do not! Kriiger is a 
Conservative. 

No more admirable home life exists anywhere than that of Ocm 
Paul’s people. It is simple and filled with family affection. 
They are, nevertheless, hospitable to an astonishing degree, and 
will give a stranger the best room, the best food, and the use of 
the best horse—if the stranger be not English. ‘The personal un- 
cleanliness attributed to the Boer may be readily explained by the 
fact that water is a priceless possession where he lives. The city 
Boer is not unprogressive, but “compares favorably with other 
men of South African birth.” Of the country Boers, constituting 
the large majority, of course, Mr. Hillegas says: 


“The Boer of to-day is a creature of circumstance. He is out- 
stripped because he has had no opportunities for development. 
Driven from Cape Colony, where he was rapidly developing a 
national character, he was compelled to wander into lands that 
offered no opportunities of any description. He has been cut off 
for almost a hundred years from an older and more energetic 
civilization, and even from his neighbors; it is no wonder that he 
is a century behind the van. No other civilized race on earth has 
been handicapped in such a manner, and if there had been one it 
is a matter for conjecture whether it would have held its own, as 
the Boer has done, or whether it would have fallen to the level of 
the savage.” 


Much is said concerning the relations of the Uitlanders to the 
Transvaal Government. President Kriiger, in the interview al- 
ready mentioned, put the matter of the franchise thus: 


“Every man, be he Englishman, Chinaman, or Eskimo, can 
become a naturalized citizen of our country and have all the priv- 
ileges of a burgher in nine years. If we should have a war, a 
foreigner can become a citizen in a minute if he will fight with 
our army. The difficulty with the Englishmen here is that they 
want to be burghers and at the same time retain their English 
citizenship.” 


Mr. Hillegas makes the following point against the British : 


“At the same time the British Parliament was discussing the 
subject of the alleged injustice under which the English residents 
of the Transvaal were suffering, the Colonial Secretary was en- 
gaged in disposing of grievances which reached him frcm the 
Dutch residents of British Guiana, in South America, and which 
recited conditions parallel to those complained of by the Uitland- 
ers. The grievances were made by foreign residents of English 
territory, instead of by English subjects in a foreign country, and 
consequently demanded less serious attention, but their justice 
was none the less patent. ‘The three thousand native Dutch 
voters in British Guiana have no voice in the legislative or ad- 
ministrative branches of the colonial government, owing to the 
peculiar laws which give to the three thousand British-born citi- 
zens the complete control of the franchise. ‘The population of 
the colony is three hundred thousand, yet the three thousand 
British subjects make and administer the laws for the other two 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand inhabitants, who compose the 
mining and agricultural communities and are treated with the 
same British contempt as the Boers. The Dutch residents have 
made many appeals for a fuller representation in the Govern- 
ment, but no reforms have been inaugurated or promised.” 


Toa description of the Transvaal’s preparations for defense, a 
chapter of the book is devoted. We quote a single passage : 


“Probably no inland country in the world is half so well pre- 
pared for war at any time as that little government, which can 
boast of having less than thirty thousand voters. The military 
preparation has been so enormous that Great Britain has been 
compelled, according to the Colonial Secretary’s statement to the 
British Parliament, to expend two and a half million dollars an- 
nually in South Africa in order to keep pace with the Boers. 
Four years ago, when the Transvaal Government learned that the 
Uitlanders of Johannesburg were planning a revolution, it com- 
menced the military preparations which have ever since continued 
with unabating vigor. German experts were employed to formu- 
late plans for the defense of the country, and European artillerists 
were secured to teach the arts of modern warfare to the men at 
the head of the Boer army. Several Americans of military train- 
ing became the instructors in the national military school at Pre- 
toria; and even the women and children became imbued with the 
necessity of warlike preparation, and learned the use of arms. 
Several million pounds were annually spent in Europe in the 
purchase of the armament required by the plans formulated by 
the experts, and the whole country was placed on a war footing. 
Every important strategic position was made as impregnable as 
modern skill and arms could make it, and every farmer’s cottage 
was supplied with arms and ammunition, so that the volunteer 
army might be mobilized in a day.” 
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FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Commercial Agent Hamilton, of Morrisburgh, 
under date of July 6, 1899, sends the following 
printed statement of the cost of the canals of 
Canada and the depth of these water-ways: 


“A recent official return shows the depth and 
cost of the canals and river works forming the 
connection between the Great Lakes and deep- 
water navigation at Montreal. The Welland 
Canal on July 1, 1896, had 13 feet 9 inches of water, 
and had cost $23,796,353.41; the Murray Canal, 
with 14 feet of water, had cost $1,247,470. 26, and the 
Beauharnais Canal, with 9 feet, $1,611,690.26. The 
canals and connected river improvements in 
course of construction or enlargement on July 1, 
1296, had cost as follows: Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 
$3,748,011; Galops Canal, $1,401,365; Rapide Plat 
Canal, $1,496,078; Cornwall Canal, $4,008,039; 
Soulanges Canal, $2,275,908; Lachine Canal, 
$7,636,439 ; St. Lawrence River Works, $1,201,795. 

“The contracts awarded since July 1, 1896, are 
as follows: Lachine Canal, $18,000; Soulanges 
Canal, $2,093,840.42; Galops Canal, $2,331,888; 
North Channel, $700,000; Farran’s Point Canal, 
$670,000; Galops Rapids, $125,740; St. Lawrence 
River, $65,222 ; Sault Ste. Marie, $51,579.” 





Minister Loomis sends from Caracas a law con- 
cerning foreign companies, recently passed by 
the Venezuelan Congress, as follows: 

The Congress of the United States of Venezuela 
decrees: 


ARTICLE rt. 


Foreign companies which wish to establish in 
Venezuela agencies or branches whether they have 
any operations in the cuuntry or not, and whether 
they have a collective name or there are dormant 
partners, must comply with the same require- 
ments as national companies, and if they are com- 
panies having shares they shall register in the 
registry of commerce and inthe office for regis- 
tration of the place where the business agency is 
situated, and shall publish in a newspaper of the 
same locality the partnership deed and other 
documents necessary for the constitution of the 
the company, according to the laws of its nation- 
ality, and acopy duly certified on the articles re- 
ferred to of those laws. The statutes of the com- 
pany shall also be left with the registrar to be 
filed among his records. 

SECTION 1. Foreign companies established in 
Venezuela shall be bound by the provisions con- 
tained in article 26 of the civil code and of those 
= IoI, 102, 103, and 104 of the code of civil proce- 
aure, 

SEC, 2. Every modification of the partnership 
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Turkish Baths for 3 Cents. 
HE best of all bath cabinets is now sold at 
maker’s prices direct to the user. Sold 
even lower than the inconvenient affairs 
that are advertised for this service. A tight, 
double-walled room, rubber coated inside and 
outside, and fitted with a door. Made so that 
merely tipping folds it into a six inch space. 

Handsome, convenient and strong. 

The Racine Cabinet is guaranteed to be the 
best one on the market. We sell on approval, to 
be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 
Sold direct to users at from $5. to $12., express 
or freight prepaid; alcohol stove, vaporizer and 
face-steaming attachment included. Send today 
for our handsome illustrated catalogue, and 
order from that. ; 

Racine Bath Cabinet Co., Box X, Racine, Wis. 
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** A model library ot re embracing 





- M. Greenwood, Presid 


the widest range of topics.”’ 
ent Kational Education Association, 





ROYAL 


whole field of 


Biography Botany 
Geography Astronomy 
History Natura! History 


Races—Nations Medical Science 


FOR ALL 
PEOPLE 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA 


AND YEAR BOOK FOR 1898 


SIXTEEN A practical, usable, up-to-date reference work. It treats satis- 
factorily every subject whose importance entitles it to a place 
VOLUMES there; gives information from the earliest period to the begin- 
ning of the present year ; embraces every branch of knowledge ; covers the 


A LIBRARY The facts are easily accessible. Here the hunting has been 
done, the wheat separated from the chaff. Just the work 
required by the student, the professional man, the busy mer- 
chant, the public speaker, the school boy or girl. It is a library in itself— 
touches every subject in which we are interested. 

The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 

payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 


Religion Engineering 
Sports Music—Art 
Electricity Agriculture 

Chemistry Etc., etc. 
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CARTERIAN Miisstatle Expanding msec 
Document Envelope... best envelope 

By . 

means of a slot it adjusts itself perfectly to fit any enchntate 


froma single sheet of paper to a package an inchthick, Remove 
a part of the papers and envelope will adjust itself to remain- 


for filing legal papers or documents of any description. 


ing contents. 














ADJUSTABLE EXPANDING DESK FOLDERS 2°,°" sans Py; 


Made in five sizes, fitted 
SIZE PER BOX 125 with tapes unless other. 
aaa wise ordered. 
1 4 3.25 . . 
« 4 aes : ey ee a oan Sample package of 1 Dozen 
die x 1034 ha ‘ é : 350 any size, or assorted sizes, sent 
4% “<. * ener © postpaid for 45 cents in stamps. 
oe ALSO... 


strongest, and 







ever invented 


letter or legal size papers, which may be filed flat for quick reference, saving time of unfolding. Have two sizes 


Ask your stationer for them, If he does not carry them in 
stock or cannot get them Jor you send to the manufacturers. 


CABTER, RICE & CO. (Corporation) 246 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


Send 15 cenvs . Egy hha 
in stamps for 94x 12, per box 50. 92.50 $2.75 
sample postpaid 914x 1434 se 94 
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contract shall be registered and published in this 
manner provided in the former part of this article. | 


ARTICLE 2. 


Insurance companies which enter into business 
in Venezuela shall establish at least one respon- 
sible agency in the capital of the republic, and life- 
insurance companies shall give good security, 
equivalent to the total amount of the polices is- 
sued in the country. For the purposes of this 
guaranty the respective agency shall remit half 
yearly to the ministry of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce a circumstantial report of the in- 
surances effected and of the amounts expressed in 
the corresponding policies. The security shall 
be registered in the subregistry of the district in 
which the agency is situated. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The failure to comply with the provisions of 
articles 1 and 2 by the companies referred to 
therein shall make personally and substantially 
liable the administrator’s agents, representatives, 
and all other persons who may contract in their 
names, for all obligations made in the country. 





SECTION. All persons who enter into contracts 
in the name of insurance companies which have | 
not complied with the provisions of article 2, shall | 
further suffer a fine of from 1,000 to 10,000 bolivars. | 


ARTICLE 4. 
Foreign companies which now have branch 


| agencies or exploitations in Venezuela shall com- 
|ply with the provisions of article 1 within six 


months from the promulgation of thislaw. Life 
insurance companies shall within the like period 
comply with the provisions of article 2. 





| Plumacher, of Maracaibo, under date of June 23, 
|Government renting the coal-mines, railroads, 


‘Bolivar district) to Lanzoni, Martini & Co., of 
Readers o* Tar Litcrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Given atthe Federal Palace at Caracas this 4th 
of April, 1899. 
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The Department has received from Consul | 


1899, translation of a recent act of the Venezuelan | 
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Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
economical goods made. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard. A box of 10 collars, 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mail 3o cts. 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
ae Give size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass. 
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Rome, Italy. The contract, it appears, is to run 
for fifteen years, and the company will pay 104,- 
ooo bolivars ($20,012) annually in monthly instal- 
ments and so centimes (9.6 cents) for every ton of 
coal extracted, this money to be reserved, in or- 
der to meet any future claims on the property. 
The company is not to increase the price of the 
coal used by the Government on its ships, which 
price is to be 25 bolivars ($4.82) per ton. The 
railway rates are to remain as at present. The 
Government is to keep closed, during the period 
of the contract, the port called El Rincon, or 
Gusman Blanco, except for such articles as 
earthenware, wood, fish, vegetables, and the like, 
that can not pay the landing and railway charges. 
The state of Bermudezand the Government are 
to have a rebate of 50 per cent. of the passenger 
tariff for their employees on commission and on 
freight. Mail is to be carried by the railroad 
free. Work is to be begun within four months, 
finished in eight months more. Exemption from 
duties will be granted tothe machinery and arti- 
cles used in the exploitation of the mines and the 
railway. Workisnotto be suspended for more 
than six months, under fine of 20,000 bolivars 
($3,860). A guaranty of 50,000 bolivars ($9,650) is 
to be deposited in bank by the company, to be 
forfeited in case of non-execution of contract. The 


contract can be renewed for a further period of 
ten years after the expiration of the fifteen years 
if the company has complied with all the condi- 
tions specified. Native labor is to be preferably 
employed. The enterprise is to be free from taxes 
ond employees are to be exempt from military 
service. 


Tailor-Made Suits 


OUR new Fall and Winter 

Catalogue of tailor-made 
costumes and cloaks is now 
ready. We illustrate in it all 
of the newest Paris styles, 
and will mail it /ree, together 
with samples of materials to 
select from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at mode- 
rate cost. We keep no ready- 
made garments, but make 
everything to order, thus giv- 
ing that touch of individuality 
and exclusiveness so much to 
be desired. 

Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates a splen- 
did assortment of suits and 
cloaks, made according to 
fashion’s latest dictates. 





Charming Costumes and /#a= ww. 
Tailor-Made Suits, , <a ‘ a) 
Faultless in Cut and See RK 
Finish, $5 up. | RS 2 
Handsome Jackets, lined 
throughout, entirely different from the ready- 
made ones, $5 up. Jaunty Capes, $4 up. New 
Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
ades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
me of samples includes the newest materials, many of them 
being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be sure to 
say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for suits, and 
we will then be able to send you a full line of exactly what 


v 
J 


you desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we | 


will send them to you, /rvee, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 


an appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem by expert Saxon weavers. Warp silk and 
woof wool-in rich light green, delicate pink, re- 
cherché red, pure white, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 
Postpaid and registered for $7.50, 


The Susacuac Weaving Co. 
No. 12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
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No. 400 
(Illustrated) 


A gentleman’s house-shoe 
of black “ Dolge” felt, soft 
and smooth. They come 
high up on the instep, are 
made on a comfortable last 
in all sizes. The soles are 
leather — most flexible and 
noiseless. They are quickly 
put on or off, and very light 
weight. Any size. 





[F you have never worn a pair of our Felt House 
Shoes, you don’t know anything about them. 


"THERE is absolutely no foot covering extant 
that can compare with ours for COMFORT. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


Makers of * DOLGE ?? Footwear 
119 West 23d Street, - 


A single day’s trial 
will make you regret 
that you went so long 
without them. 


- 


Saad 


"The new Catalog 
Printed in Colors 


answers all questions, 
tells all about and illus- 
trates many styles of 
shoes for street and 
house. 


(Men, Women and Children) 


Its Free 


Write us To-day 





New York 











PERSONALS. 


“THE only son of a prize-fighter who ever 
amounted to anything,’ says Victor Smith, “is 
the Rt. Hon. William Court Gully, speaker of the 
British House of Commons. His father John 
Gully, a butcher and afterward a prize-fighter, 
grew rich and was a member of Parliament for 
Pontefract in 1835. Speaker Gully incidentally re- 
ceives a salary of $25,000 a year.” 


JUDGE MARTIN GROVER, of Troy, N. Y., was 
at one time approached by a young citizen who 
wished to be nominated to the state assembly. 
The shrewd old judge had certain doubts about 
him, which he expressed somewhat freely, and 
yet he was willing toafford him atrial. He there- 
fore addressed the aspirant in this way: “Young 
man, if you will give me your word that you 
won’t steal when you get to Albany, I’ll see what 
kin be done about sendin’ you there.” “Judge 
Grover,” replied the young man, drawing himself 
up with great dignity, “I go to Albany unpledged, 
or I don’t goat all.” 


HELEN GOULD has given Maury Sutton, of Bal- 
timore, a law scholarship, which includes books 
and board in the University of New York. Mr. 
Sutton, who served in the Cuban war, attracted 
Miss Gould’s favorable attention when in the hos- 
pital at Montauk Point. 


PROFESSOR BUNSEN, the celebrated physicist, 
who died recently at Heidelberg, was not less es- 
teemed for his moral qualities than for his 
achievements in science, and among the Germans 
his good nature, modesty, and extraordinary free- 
dom from pride became proverbial. A friend and 
welcome guest at many of the European courts, 

3unsen possessed a great number of orders and 
decorations from all countries. A prince or sover- 





An Honest Fireplace j 


Se eee ee not only burns 


#* well and looks 
ft bo. 

m attractive, but 
also sends the 
» heat into the 
room instead of 
up the chim- 


) ney. The 
Jackson 
Ventilating Grates 


have heat-saving chambers, so that one 
open fire will warm several rooms on 
one or different floors in coldest weather. 
They can be set in any fireplace, and the 
economy of fuel will soon repay the cost. 
As health-preservers in the home their 
value is beyond computation. 

We manufacture, import, and sell all kinds of fire- 
places, and can reproduce any style, or give new and 
odd effects. Send to-day for Catalogue “D.” It eon 


tains many valuable suggestions on economical and 
sanitary house-heating. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 


SAVE % Your FUEL 


wasted up chimney. 


8 bi. THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
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eign rarely passed through Heidelberg but the 
scientist received a royal invitation to dine. 
These ceremonial repasts, often prolonged far into 
the morning, bored him exceedingly, and, bitterly 
regretting the hours wasted outside of his labora- 
tory, he acquired the habit of pottering with his 
experiments until the very last moment, then, 
dressing himself in all haste, he would arrive at 
the hotel invariably in the nick of time, tho often 
minus his decorative regalia, a negligence which 
produced a most deplorable effect. Professor 
Bunsen’s old housekeeper, who was much more 
concerned than he over these freaks of absent- 
mindness which frequently brought him into royal 
presence without his laurels, conceived the idea 
of placing once and for all the orders and decora- 
tions in her master’s dress-clothes pockets so that 
while on his way to a banquet he might occupy 
himself with attaching themtohis coat. But even 
this scheme was not always successful. Once 
when acertain prince of Baden was at Heidelberg, 
Bunsen arrived in the salon without ever having 
thought of the orders in his pockets, and was just 
on the point of stepping upto his royal highness 
when a friend called his attention to this neglect. 
Not in the least disconcerted, Bunsen put his hand 
in his right pocket, and, drawing out a handful of 
crosses and medals, placed himself before a glass 
and proceeded to arrange them on his breast, 
while the guests, all conversation ceasing, re- 
garded him with stupefaction. Hereupon Bunsen, 
without paying the slightest attention to the as- 
*‘tonishment which his conduct was provoking, re- 
marked, “ I have as many more in my left pocket,” 
and calmly and silently completed his gala toilet. 





ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH may safely be said 
to be the most successful young man in England, 
Mr. Harmsworth is not yet 35 yearsold. He isthe 
proprietor of the London Dazly Mazi, the London 
Datly News, and half a dozen other highly success- 
ful newspapers and magazines. Mrs. Harms- 
worth is one of the beauties of London, and her 
entertainments have recently been dazzling that 
city. Their town house is in Berkeley Square, 
next door to the mansion of Lord Rosebery, At 
a recent concert given by the Harmsworths Pade- 
rewski played and the Coquelins, the younger and 
the older, Mme. Suzanne Adams, Mlle. St. Andre, 
Mr. Bispham, and Maurice Farkoa aided in the 
entertainment of the guests. For Paderewski’s 
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Positively Guarantees an annual income to 
your beneficiary, either for a designated 
number of years or for life, as may be 
arranged when taking out the policy. 


BY THIS MODERN FORM 

OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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of the proceeds of your Life 
Insurance and assure your 
family of the protection 
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services alone Mr. Harmsworth sent a check for 
$5,000, 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Shrewd.—MRs. WALKER: “I don’t see why the 
doctors all recommend bicycle-riding. If it makes 
people healthier, it is a loss to the doctors.” 

MR. WALKER: “I know, but they calculate that 
one sound, healthy rider will disable at least five 
pedestrians per week.”—Soston Journal. 





His Luck.—PHE REPOSEFUL ONE: “My dear, 
I wish you would not be so energetic. Will you 
never rest ?” 

THE Fussy ONE: “I never expect to be able to 











If You Feel “All Played Out” 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain and 
Strengthens the stomach. 














INSOMNIA 


WRITER’S and BICYCLE CRAMP, 
NERVOUS TREMBLING 
and MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 





The best device yet offered is the 


W. & H. Grip Machine 


Use it while you talk or work, or when 


lying wakeful—an infallible sleep pro- 
ducer, concentrating mind and ner- 
vous force and drawing surplus blood 
from brain. Used five minutes daily 
it soon doubles strength of whole arm, 
Handsome and durable. Cork grips 
hickeled metal, 


Price, &1 per pair, postnaid ; cur- 
rency or stamps. Dealers solicited. 


ALEX WHITELY, 
Dept. H, 62 Dey St., New York. 
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A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. A labor- 


saving machine for woman’s use should be 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





44% inches 


For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35,000 ACATE LINES. 


Size of Book, 4 1-2 x 10 1-2 inches. 





READY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOK [-csm==<7 


In SOCIETY. 
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THE PHILLIPINES 
its rusuee 





A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 
A SCRAP IS FILED by passing the top containing the caption 
Re ADY RE FERENCE through a slot from the back of the leaf and attaching it to the front 
; ; surface which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon the leaf 3 
N\CRAP Book and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the back, is \e 





THIS SMALL BOOK will file :5 clippings (from one inch to 


Sent to any address on receipt of 90 cents 
Postage stamps or money order preferred 


Mention Tue Dicest when ordering. 


read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it | 
protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of es 
cloth substantially put together. | { ; 


one column in length) to the page, and takes the place of the usual tai hae 
large volume. One of the few novelties worth investigating. 
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Li bbys 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 


Libby, MoNeill & Libby, Chicago 














He Enjoys 
His 
Wheatlet 


It contains all the elements 
necessary for nourishment of 
Muscle, Bone and Brain. Most 
easy of digestion, most pleasant 
to the taste, of all Breakfast 


Foods. Children thrive on 


WHEATLET 


It does not irritate the most 
delicate stomach. 


Tell } peel grocer that it is Wheatlet you want. 
Send your name and address for booklet. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS! 


Bachelor’s Buttons made \ 
with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners 
slip onina jiffy. Press alittle 
lever—they hold like grim 
death, but don’t injure the 
fabric. Instantly released 
when desired. By mail, 10c, 
each. Illus. catalogue, show- 





useful novelties made with 
these fasteners, free on re- 
quest. 


American Ring Co., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 





ing collar buttons and other n 








CORPULENCE. 


We want to send every stout person a little 
book concerning the most successful harmless 
treatment of this trouble. It isthe method con- 
ceived and perfected by the best known specialists 
in New York. A valuable book of scientific com- 
mon sense. Sent for 2 c. stamp. 


HYGEIA MFG. CO., Astor Court Bldg., New York. 





rest till I get in my grave, and then it will be just 
my luck that the next day will be the resurrection.” 


—Life. 





Cooking by Electricity.—MR. JUSTJOINED: 
“What on earth are you trying to do?” 

MRS. JUSTJOINED.—“I was reading about cook- 
ing by electricity, so I hung the chops on the 
electric bell, and I’ve been pushing the button for 
half an hour, but it doesn’t seem to work.”—JZos- 
ton Traveler. 


The Wrong Kind of Sponges.—Mrs. NEWLY- 
WED: “I was going to have some sponge cake asa 
surprise for you, dear, but I confess it was a fail- 
ure.” 

MR. NEWLYWED: “What was the matter?” 

Mrs. NEWLYWED: “I don’t know for sure, but 
I think the druggist sent me the wrong kind of 
sponges.”—Phtladelphia Record. 





He was Blind,—Boss: “I don’t know whether 
to discharge that new boy or raise his salary.” 

MANAGER; “What has he been doing?” 

Boss: “He rushed in my private office this 
morning, and told me there was a man down- 
stairs who would like to see me.” 

MANAGER: “Who was it?” 

Boss: “A blind man.”—Chicago News. 





At the “Literary.’’—At a so-called “literary” 
in a Georgia settlement a sturdy old farmer ob- 
tained the floor and spoke for one hour on corn- 
raising, fodder-pulling, and cotton-picking. The 
local preacher was present and arose toa point 
oforder. “I do not see,” said he, “what a literary 
meeting has to do with corn-raising and fodder- 
pulling.” 

“Well,” replied the old farmer, “its got jest this 
to do with it: Ef it warn’t fer corn, cotton, an’ 
bacon an’ greens there wouldn’t be a literary 
man in the whole blame country !"—A¢/anta Con- 
stitution, 





Current Events. 





Monday, October 2. 


—The South African war situation remains un- 
changed ; the hostile forces are still thirty miles 
apart. 

—An American expedition starts from Manila 
to bombard Orani and raise the gunboat Urda- 
neta ; the conference of Filipino envoys with Gen- 
eral Otis is fruitless. 


—Admiral Dewey arrives in Washington, and 
is driven to the White House, where he is received 
by the President, members of the Cabinet, and 
other officials. 


—President McKinley formally accept the in- 
vitation to visit the fall festival in Chicago. 

—Great mass-meetings are addressed at Dallas, 
Texas, by W. J. Bryan, ex-Governor Stone, Gov- 
ernor Jones, and others. 


Tuesday, October 3. 


—The Venezuelan Arbitration Commission 
at Paris announces its unanimous decision in the 
boundary dispute, fixing the lines, under which 
England secures most of the territory claimed by 
Venezuela. 


—The sword voted by Congress is presented 
to Admiral Dewey at the Capitol in Washington, 
with addresses by President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Long, after which the military and naval es- 
cort is reviewed. 

—The first race between the Columdia and 
Shamrock is declared off, owing to light winds 
and the expiration of the time limit. 





HAVE YOU MADE ANY PROVISIONS 
FOR YOUR FAMILY? 
You can leave a legeey which will be valuable to your 
0 


family by ang in a lot in the best residence section in 
New York City. It will cost you only $1.00 to $3.00 per 











week, and we insure your life free for the unpaid balance 
on thelot. See ‘‘ Last Public Sale,’”’ page 2. 
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OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys — what does 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 
proper chimneys, “With it you can always onde 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address MacsetH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE COOK RESPONSIBLE. 


Investigators who have made a study of foods 
and their proper preparation state that stomach 





troubles originate in a large number of cases 
from the improper preparation of the food. 

There is a right and a wrong way to prepare 
each article of diet. How many cooks take the 
trouble to properly prepare the oatmeal or other 
breakfast food for the morning meal? In most 
homes a little water is poured over the cereal 
and allowed to cook a few minutes and then 
served. Prepared in this manner, they abound 
in starch, and form a starchy, sticky mass 
in the stomach, which is not only difficult to 
digest, but retards the assimilation of other 
foods. 

To render oatmeal and other cereals easy of 
digestion and in proper condition for the stom- 
ach, the starch must be converted into dextrin. 
This requires five hours’ constant cooking. 

The average housewife has not the time or 
patience to prepare her oatmeal in this manner; 
and to meet the demand for a palatable and 
nutritious cereal food that contains all the 
elements of nutrition in a digestible form, Gra 
nola was manufactured. 

Granola is thoroughly cooked; the combina 
tion of the grains and the process they art 
submitted to give the food a rich, nutty flavor. 

A chemist has analyzed this pre-digested 
food, and finds that it contains three times the 
food elements of beef. It only requires a few 
teaspoonfuls of Granola and the addition of a 
little milk to make a delicious meal. 

All leading grocers can supply Granola. 
Each package bears the picture of the famous 
Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium. 





PARIS IN 1900. Make sure of your 


steamer and hotel ac- 
i t 

A WORD TO THE WISE commodations zow, a 
conducted parties. Membership restricted. 


fair rates. Personally 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
Home Office, 610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. Braneh 
Offices: 220 Broadway , St. Paul Building, New York; 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BY THE WAY 
Have you used the Kup? 
H. H. Batiarp, 327, Pitts 
field, Mass. 
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—A strike at Cramp’s shipyard in Philadel- | 
phia is joined by more than a thousand men. | 


Wednesday, October 4. 

—The British Government authorizes an ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000 for moving troops and 
munitions to South Africa, | 


—The Filipinos again assume the aggressive, | 
and several engagements are fought north of 
Manila, 


-As the result of a conference with Admiral 
Dewey, President McKinley orders a number of 
war-ships, including the cruiser Brooklyn, to pro- 
ceed immediately to the Philippines. 

—Admiral Dewey is formally detached from 
the Olympia at his own request. 

—The President, accompanied by Mrs. McKin- 
ley and the members of the Cabinet, starts on a 
trip to Chicago and the Northwest. 


Thursday, October 5. 


—General Sir Redvers Buller visits the Queen 
at Balmoral, before proceeding to South Africa; 
five transports land British soldiers at Durban, 
from India. 





—The second race for the America’s cup is 


abandoned owing to lack of wind. | 


—The Navy Department orders the cruisers | 


New Orleans, Nashville, and Badger to proceed to 
Manila, 


—The members of the Interstate Commerce | 
| Commission testify regarding transportation 





THE DENSMORE 


Land Office Business! 





Land Office pur- 


Four years ago the U. 
chased 40 Densmores. This same Department 
has just (June 29) given an order for 60 Dens- 
mores. The significant inference from these 
facts we can safely leave to the public. 


Ball-Bearing, Easiest, Quickest, 
Handiest, Most Durable. 


Our free pamphlet or a trial of the machine convinces, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. *"Sesse=” 





- One Step to 
Success 


From a poor position to & 

ood one without loss of time. 
fiundreds of our etudentse 
have advanced directly from 
theshop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architect- 


ural Dr htsmen 
Sisceres it ellte En- 


nographers and Book- 
keepers. @ guarantee so 
give you a thorough tech- 
nical education by mail. 
the pr you 
wish to enter. 
The Sutechtoeedl Correspondence Schools, Box 1202, 
SCRANTON, PA. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 








HY is it that the brands of White 


DAVIS- ears. Lead made by quick or patent 
FAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR J 3S Imost invariably sold 
i process are almost inva y 5 
ECKSTEIN 
below the price of standard brands? 
BRADLEY . : 
BROOKLYN " Because practical painters and consumers 
JEWETT , ; 
generally know that they are inferior to the 
srmne brands made by the “old Dutch process’ 
Chicago. 
quaien of slow corrosion. The brands named in 
MISSOURI e . 
anen (2 margin are genuine, 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Philadelphia, FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


MORLEY 


Cleveland. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted indifferent designs or various styles or 
CORNELL Buffalo combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
KENTUCEY 

Louisville. 


National 





problems before the Industrial Commission in 
Washington. 


Friday, October 6. 


—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Lib- 
eral leader of the House of Commons, in a speech 
at Maidstone, declares there is still opportunity 
for a peaceful solution of the Transvaal difficulty. 

—The President is received with enthusiasm at 
various Illinois towns, where he addresses large 
audiences. 

—Admiral Dewey at a conference of the Home 
Fund Committee decides to accept a house al- 
ready built in Washington. 

—The Massachusetts Republican convention 
nominates W. Murray Crane for governor, and 
adoptsa platform sustaining the President’s policy. 


Saturday, October 7. 


meeting of the British Parliament on October 
17, and summoning the reserves, 

—President McKinley and the members of the 
Cabinet arrive in Chicago, after visiting Gales- 
burg and other Illinois towns. 

—The Brookiyn and New Orleans receive orders 
to goto Manila. 

—The third attempt to sail a race for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup is a failure, due tolack of wind, asin 
the two previous attempts. 

—A bust of Edgar Allan Poe is unveiled at the 
University of Virginia; the memorial address 
being delivered by Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Sunday, October 8. 

—An American force, under General Schwan, 
assisted by a naval force, drive the Filipinos 
from the towns of Cavite, Viejo, and Noveleta, 
south of Manila. 


—British preparations for war in South Africa 


between the hostile forces camped near Mafe- 
king. 
—The President attends three religious ser- 
vices in Chicago, and speaks in acolored church. 
—Senator James K. Jones of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Democratic national committee, re- 
turns from abroad. 





COMPOUND INTEREST ON INVESTMENT. 


People of all professions—the teacher, the employee, 
the business man—can find no safer savings- bank in which 





Active and energetic men to represent~us in Eastern, 
Western, and South 

sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., - New York—Chicago. 


ern States. Weekly salary or commis- 


; to deposit a few dollurs each month than by purchasing a 
| lot in New York City where the deposits will compound 
roplaiy, The be we ace to buy a lot at first prices is in 
Prohibition Park ( Westerleigh), one of the prettiest parts 
of New York City. See ‘‘ Last Public Sale,”’ page 2. 


PAP 


—A royal proclamation is signed calling for a | 








continue unabated, and there is fear of a clash | 


Lead Co., 100 William Sé, New York, 


PANTASOTE 


Outwears Leather ! 
WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF. 
Looks exactly like 


leather and costs 
half as much. 




















Unlike thecommon 
imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and is 
not af- 
fected by § 
heat, 
cold or 
climate. 

Made 
n stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 
plain or 
figured. -. 
Sung to cover a dining shuie. sont or foot- 

tool sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
15x6 inches, enough to 
Sample Free! make a Sewing Tee 
panion sent for act, stamp with your uphoilsterer’s 
name, 
Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imita- 









—. Genuine goods have “ Pantasote” stamped on 
the edge. 

THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 
) 29 Broadway, Dept. P. New Yory City. 
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DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 
Send for catalogue, and give diagram 
and description of room for estimate. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry St., New York 


BOSTON OFFICE, Equitable Building. 
Readers of THe LiTerary Dictst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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TOILERS OF THE SEA: “An exquisite LES MISERABLES: “4 work whose popu- 
duction, Sull of fine touches and thri hing larity will carry it through many generations 
situations.’ of readers.’ 

- BUG-JARGAL: “A fortrayal of passions 

4 —_— ae “A weird and fasci- violent and tender, and a revelation of the 

RATING, SECT loftiest sentiments and emotions of the human 
heart.”’ 

NOTRE DAME DE PARIS: ‘4A vel 
efuaedieiins teagheation.”” mare’ | THE MAN WHO LAUGHS: ‘(4 fascinating 
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ShIctaD LILA cc——: 


‘‘The great master whose name 
is the crowning glory of the 
nineteenth century.”’ 

—SWINBURNE, 


The qualities which place Hugo 
on the level with the most famous 
writers of all time are vivid powers 
of description, wonderful 
skill as a narrator, a re-| “The one 
markable faculty of creat-| 97 
ing real characters and os 
interesting us in them, saat 
pathos, passion, a noble |_cwarzes 
intolerance of wrong, and | Reade. 
a style of marvelous rich- 
ness and brilliancy. These qualities 
stand forth pre-eminent in 


His Great Romances 
True, you may have “Les Miserables,” but that is not HUGO 
YOU SHOULD OWN HIS COMPLETE WORKS 

DITION ~ HISTORICAL MASTERPIECES = oe MNBING= 


coumanrs OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CRITICS 
































and impressive story.’’ 


NINETY-THREE: “‘ /nstinct with the fierce HISTORY OF A CRIME: 


“An eloquent 
energy out of which modern France emerged.”’ J 


account of the eventful days of the coup d’état.’’ 
Representing Over Half a Century of Highest enaronghy Effort 
A Little Library of Peer- 
less Fiction 
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If you can’t pla 
You can still have 





to reproduce atany time the choicest musical selec- 


satisfy the most refined and exacting musical tastes 


ent here, but rich, warm tones of perfect quality. 














~~ 


It reproduces 
waltzes, marches, 
songs, sympho- 
nies or hymns as 


originally 


written. Its 

tunes are 20 to 25 

er cent. longer 

han those of 

other boxes. The musicis produced from perfo- 

rated metal sheets without the objectionable pins 

usually used. The STELLA’s marvelous quality of 
tone is due to its duplex system of keys. 

THE SHEETS WILL LAST A LIFETIME 

The STELLA Music Boxes are manufactured at 

Ste. Croix, Switzerland, by a firm with 83 years 

experience in this business. 
ave tried several sorts of music boxes but the 


“IT had no idea a mere music box could play with 
onen —— —Chas, E. Murray, Clarendon 
Sprin t 


‘All remark on its piano-like tones.”—John Branch, 
Hendersonville, Tex. 


IDEAL SWISS CYLINDER MUSIC BOXES, Playing 
automatically. From @28 to $2,000. 


Illustrated catalogue sent free to those 
who mention this advertisement 


JACOT & SON, 25 Union Square, NEW YORK 


Broadway and 17th Street 





Music in the home 


Surprising improvements and new features in 
this instrument for home music make it possible 


tions with such delicate expression, rich har- 
mony, and perfectly modulated volume as to 


and to afford delightful entertainment. None of 
the mechanical harshness or expressionless ‘‘tin- 
kling’’ noticeable in other instruments are appar- 





“A wonder to all who hear its sweet music.” 


a lil is the best on the market.”—Hon. Thomas | 


from 6 to 600 tunes and changing tunes | 
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The University Edition 





will satisfy the most exacting 
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sent a finer appearance in your in 
ft 
the best translation, printed + I A am) pi 
from large, clear type, on fine ; i | hi MF will 
i By) Bh hi ai 
und in semi-de luxe style. bam RE t asia 
Our Special Offer is cer- ; me int ii 
Swinburne, the English poet-critic. pronounces ‘ the greatest writer the world has seen since Shakespeare, 
and ry eatest Frenchman of ali time.’ 
limited edition is issued in eight volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt tops and 
offered for about half the regular subscription price, our low club prices being $16 for 


the half leather and #13 for the cloth binding. Books may be returned if not 
satisfactory. We pay expressage. 


SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, — eee 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
Gentlemen: Please send me on rg eo a set of WwW 
VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS in hal; leather binding. E PAY EXPRESSAGE 
If satisfactory, I agree to pay $1 within fifteen days NO RISK INCURRED 
and $1 per month thereafter for'15 months; if not 
satisfactory I agree to return them within 15 da ys. 





Illustrated Specimen Pages 
Pome sent on receipt of postal...... 
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Forceful Speaking by New Methods 


The Essentials ; tevse 
of Elocution... ie Matter 


By ALFRED AYRES 


Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,” ‘“‘ The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 


AN OLD SUBJECT FROM NEW STANDPOINTS 


A unique and valuable guide on the art of speaking the 
— uage So as to make the thought it expresses clear 
impressive. It is a departure from the old and 
cumvaniiened methods which have tended so often to 


make mere automatons on the platform or stage in- 
stead of animated souls. 


CONTENTS 
What Elocution Really Is 
Deportment and Gestures 
A Plea for the Intellectual in Elocution 
A Study in Emphasis 
Essa Bae Pulpit Elocution 
The Pause 
A Critical Study of Canon Fleming’s 
Reading of Shakespearian Passages 








Cloth, 16mo, 174 pp., 75 Cents 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York 

















THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
L.D. Address — Kiptiattesnealebia , 





78 Fifth Ave., New York 
Not necessary to return coupon if Dicgsr is mentioned 
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of an appeal to Digest read- Size of <2 8 by 54 inches—1'% inches thick. 
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In ordering cloth, change 15 months to 12 months. 





Science in Short Chapters. 
Interesting and instructive chats on Pe of scientific 
importance. By W. M. Williams, F.R.A.S, 12mo, paper. 
25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


S}| Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
|ocal information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St.,Charleston, 8.C. 
W.B. Hutchinson (Pafsnt aw.) 'N-Y-Oty, 
Arthur M. Higgins, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oscar C. Mueller, Wilcox Bldg, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jonn Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicgo, Ill. 

Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St.Louis 
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“ HER WORKS WILL EVER 
LIVE AS CLASSIC SPECI- 
MENS OF ENGLISH FICTION.” 

—CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


ELIOT 


The greatness of this remarkable woman, 
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STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 
By J. K. Hoyt. 30,000 quotations; 86,000 lines 
of concordance. 8vo, 1,205 pp., buckram $6, law 
sheep $8, half morocco $10, full morocco $12 né¢. 


“By long odds the best book of quotations in existence.””— 
New York Herald, 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


By Rev. Cnartes E. Lirrrie. 6,000 historical 
extracts; illustrating 30,000 topics. For minis- 
ters, lecturers, public speakers, writers, teach- 
ers, etc. 8vo, 964 pp., cloth $5, sheep $6.50 ne?. 
“It is very comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid to 
centralizing thought.’’—The Christian Intelligencer. 


BIBLICAL LIGHTS AND SIDE-LIGHTS 


By Rev. Cuartes E. Lirtiz. 10,000 Biblical 
Illustrations, 30,000 cross-references of facts, 
incidents, and remarkable statements for use of 
public speakers, teachers, and writers. 8vo, 
636 pp., Cloth $4; sheep $5.50 neé. 
“Tt will be of t service to all publie speakers who 
know how to add illustrations tnentumenten There are 


admirable materials in it for the feathers of @ million ar- 
rows.” —Joseph Cook. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS 


Edited by W. D. P. Briss with the cooperation 
of many eminent specialists. Complete and up- 
to-date information on all social asd economic 
uestions. 8vo, 1,447 pp., cloth $7.50, sheep 
$9.50, half morocco $12, full morocco $14 net. 
“Tt will stand in to come as an epitome of the social 
and economic conditions and the state of human prorress 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century.” —The Review 


0. . 


STUDENTS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by James C. Fernarp. Abridged from 
the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 62,- 
284 vocabulary terms, 1,225 illustrations, clu- 
sive educational features. Large 8vo, 915 pp., 
cloth, leather back, $2.50 net; full leather $4.00 
net. 
“Itis to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant for 
office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools and acad- 


emies. It is quite sufficient for the needs of nine readers in 
ten.”’—Boston Herald, 


THE STANDARD INTERMEDIATE- 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY ° 


Edited by James C. Fernarp. Abridged from 
the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. 30,- 
000 vocab terms, 500 illustrations. 8vo, 
heavy cloth, 541 pp. Yrice $1.00 net. 

“I deem the Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary 
superior to any similar volume that has yet come under my 
notice.’—-Gen. James Grant Wilson, President of the 
American Authors’ Guild, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, ~ 
ANTONYMS, AND PREPOSITIONS 


By James C. Fernatp. More than 7,500 classi- 
fied and discriminated synonyms of the English 
language, and nearly 4,000 antonyms, with notes 
and illustrative examples on the correct use of 
prepositions. Practical helpsand hints on the ac- 
curate use of words. 8vo,574 pp., cloth $1.50 net. 


“This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspicuity, 
propriety, and precision of expression than any other text- 
book of higher English yet produced.’’—Pres, Cochran, 
Lrooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
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LITERARY DIGESTS 


For back numbers 1, 194, and 464 returned 


to us at once we will pay 30 cents each. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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George Eliot, is unquestioned. Even re- 
garding the least popular of her novels, 
*¢ Daniel Deronda,’’ so admirable a critic 
as Sidney Lanier says: ‘* It is the most 
significant, the most tender, the most 
pious, and altogether the most uplift- 
ing of modern books.’’ What, then, 
Shall we say of those other matchless pro- 
ductions with which she has delighted, 
thrilled, and ennobled the world? Simply 
, that no one can afford to go through 
a — == life without an adequate knowledge 
of this woman and her work. An opportunity to acquire this much-needed ac- 
quaintance is afforded in 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY EDITION 


In seven splendid volumes comprising 


Her Novels, Poems, Life and Letters 


“In every sense one of the finest novels in the ‘© Must always retain a high place in historical 
language.’ Jjiction.”’ 


Scenes from Clerical Life 


“‘A most remarkable volume.’’ 


Mill on the Floss 


‘*Full of passion, pathos, and poetic beauty of Felix Holt 


description.” 


Middlemarch 


“Indelibly pictures English provincial life for the 
Jarthest generation of English-speaking people.’’ 





“*Contains every element that goes to make up 
a thrilling story.” 

Silas M 

las Marner iel D 

‘*In many respects the most remarkable novel Daniel eronda 
in our language.’ “Altogether the most uplifting of modern books.” 

etc., etc., etc., including also her 
Poems Life Letters 

“* Would have made her great ‘‘Anauthenticand meeeatiene, “‘A complete revelation of the 

without the novels.” count of a most remarkable career.’’ inner life of this most gifted genius.” 


THESE VOLUMES 
CONSTITUTE 


A Home Library of the Best and Purest Fiction 





FOR 15 | 
F RRE-E ‘pays’ | seven SUPERB VOLUMES 
THE NEW UNIVERSITY EDITION COMPLETE IN 5,200 PAGES 


is printed on fine paper, handsomely and durably 
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